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Collections from the Greek Anthology, and from the Pastoral, 
Elegiac, and Dramatic Poets of Greece. By the Rev. R. 
Bland and others. 8vo. pp. 525. 


[From the Quarterly Review.]} 


Tue greater part of those small poems, which, though often 
arbitrarily abridged and mutilated by the taste or whim of their 
editors, have, on the whole, been transmitted from the hands of 
Polemo and Meleager to those of Brunck and Jacobs, with tole- 
rable fidelity, seem hitherto to have met with no counterpart ia 
the literature of any country. ‘The word epigram (properly an 
inscription) has been almost exclusively applied in the latin, as 
well as in the living languages, to that species of triile, generally 
compressed within the space of a few distic ths, the beauty of which 
consisted in some happy play of words, or conceit of thought. 
Very different was the epigram of he Greeks : without any of the 
aids by which besa greater poets of antiquity embellish ed their 
works, with no ¢ levelopment of character, no condensation of de- 
enypave images, no azreeab le fictions recommended to the ima- 

gination by w hat is at least the most poetical of ail the systems of 
iheology, ‘they have contrived to infuse into their brief composi- 
tions a charm at once sober and pleasing. Most of the common- 
places of poetry may be traced to the anthelogy, and as the ac- 
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knowledgment of obligations is rarely punctual in the world of let- 
ters, public estimation has not unfrequently been very dispropor- 
tioned to the real pretensions of the literary berrower. 

Whoever wishes to see the tenderness of real passion expressed 
forcibly, and in words which, being most natural, come most home 
to the heart, should seek it among the Greek epigrammatists. ‘They 
seem to have had the art of the Dervise who could throw his 
soul into the body of another man, and at once possess himself of 
his sentiments, adopt his passions, and assume all the functions and 
feelings of his situation. We are the more sensible of this excel- 
lence, because it has so rarely been our fate to meet with that 
delicate tenderness which is the highest beauty of amatory poetry. 
Perhaps Guarini and Metastasio alone, among the moderns, have 
found this secret path to the heart, and even their approach is by 
a rather more dressed and ornamented road than that adopted by 

poe the epigramniatists. We still remember our pleasure at finding, 
Lia ig on the first perusal of Pastor Fido, many of those elegant pieces 
a of poetry which had so often delighted us as detached songs ; and 
A be our gratification was augmented by the associations which the 
hy charms of music had connected with them ;—of music in the per- 
: i fection of its best powers, simple, expressive, unaffected. The 
, merit of the similes scattered throughout the scenes of Metastasio, 
has been justly appreciated, and too much cannot be said in praise 
of their variety and exactness, or of the fertility of that genius 
which could furnish endless novelty of ornament to so many dramas 
so nearly similar in character and situation. At the same time we 
know not whether the whole range of Italian poetry, so eminently 
fitted by its polish and softness for the language of love, can 








| 

. : ° : ° { 
furnish any thing more beautiful than the following six words of 

. ¥ i 

Theocriius, quoted by the present translators. Nopassageshows F 

more forcibly the advantage which the Greek language possesses 

over every other by its conciseness. —O! d: rod:vvres ev Huan yngacxover, ‘ 

> a. . . e e : bh 

*¢ Chi ama, e chi desia, in un giorno s’invecchia,” ( 


& as Salvini has accurately, but somewhat diffusely, rendered it. 
But the chief merit of the Italian writers is, that their embel- d 
lishments are seldom out of place, their imagery is natural and — 

appropriate ; and if this is an excellence, surely the simplicity of 

| the Greek epigrammatists, which rendered them independent of 
‘| ornamental aids, is a virtue of a much higher order. With the 
{ latter the argument is not considered as a mere niche, in which 
‘Gh the picture may be conveniently placed, but the image is made an 
‘i auxiliary, and illustrates the subject; nor need we wonder if the 
‘f distinct and well arranged thought, the appropriate epithet, and 
the familiar expression of the Greek epigram, have a more pleasing 
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effect than the florid and melodious delicacy of the Italian canzonet, 
or the more vivacious trifling of the French madrigal. The virtue 
of simplicity has never been sufficiently studied by the poets of 
our own country ; and those of the present day, whose pretensions 
to it are most ostentatious, have given us an imitation which dif- 
fers as much from the original, as Cowper’s languid version from 
the majesty and spirit of Homer ; or the vulgar. travesties of the 
/Eneid from the unequalled delicacy of the Mantuan poet. 

Conciseness is another pre-eminent beauty of the a uthology. 
The affectation of it which is created by the desire of expressing 
a common idea with sententious and oracular brevity, is of a very 
different nature from that nicety of judgment, which prunes away 
every word that interrupts or encumbers the sentence, yet removes 
none of the links which formed the original chain of connexion in 
the mind, and suffers every thing to remain distinct, intelligible, and 
well defined. ‘There is no kind of writing Jess understood than 
this: the imitation of Montesquieu has been fatal to many who 
could not perceive that his genius enabled him to make his way 
through chaos without being much encumbered or retarded in his 
progress; or that conciseness can never atone for obscurity, and 
is only pleasing when it leaves nothing to be misunderstood. _ It 
was an aim at conciseness which occasioned so many perplexing 
inversions of language, and such a want of lucid arrangement in 
Mr. Campbell’s last exquisite poem; and we cannot refrain from 
once more expressing our regret, that the author should have ever 
forgotten that his readers were not possessed of the same train of 
ideas which filled his own mind, and that his conceptions must be 
distinctly embodied in language, before their character and value 
could be duly appreciated. Fortunately, however, good sense is 
of all couniries and ages; so that, even in the most tasteless times, 
it may not be too late to recollect that the homage due to our lite- 
rary predecessors i is paid as properly by av oiding their errors, as 
by imitating their beauties. G pape is a raw mater ial too precious 
to be worked up into articles of a slight and perishable nature ; and 
we shall best consult the extension and perpetuity of our own fame, 
by conforming to acknowledged excellence, and by using the mo- 
dels of antiquity not servilely, but freely, and with discrimination. 

It must not be overlooked, that the conciseness for which we 
have commended the poets of the anthology, 1 is usually the product 
of a state which has not yet seen iis Augustan age. Weare told 
that the simplicity and purity which the chaste manners of elder 
Rome presented, are not to be expected among the dregs of 
Romulus: but the greaier part of the poems in this volume were 
composed either immediately before, or during the worst days of 
that calamitous period in the history of literature, so emphatic aliy 
iermed its dark age. [tis impossible to make a proper estimate of 
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the efforts which produced these compositions, without consider- 
ing the difficulty of substituting strength for softness, and legitimate 
ornament for conceit, at a time when true taste was nearly extinct, 
and talent chilled by the repulsive indifference of ignorant barba- 
rians. 

Nor is there less matter for surprise in the favourite subjects of 
this collection. The writers of a country on the decline are apt 
to overlook the commonplaces of poetry, and to seek a more dis- 
tant field for ideas than is presented by the brief existence allotted 
to beauty and virtue, by remembrances of the accidents of human 
life, “ the ills of age, sickness, or poverty, neglected love, or for- 
saken friendship.”” Yet whoever expects to meet with amusement 
in this volume, must be contented to derive it from the represent- 
ation of unlaboured and obvious sentiments ; and if he has not sufli- 
cient delicacy of taste to feel that it is to such a representation the 
best beauties of poetry belong, he must be ignorant of its greatest 
charm. 

With such claims on the attention of every literary man, it may 
be a reasonable cause of wonder that, while most of the other clas- 
sics have been presented to us again and again in an English dress, 
scarcely a single scholar should have hitherto called upon us to 
admire these smaller relics of antiquity. ‘The success of Cowley, 
Prior and Cumberland, in whatever they have chosen to translate, 
is well known, and their full share of merit is allowed to them in 
this volume. Many of their versions are admitted into it, and the 
air of originality which pervades them, leaves us only to regret 
that they, who could do so well, should have done so little; and 
that their success should not have sooner excited others to similar 
efforts. Before we proceed to Mr. Bland, we will say a few words 
on each of these writers, and our readers will then be better able 
to judge what pretensions the present translators have to rank with 
those whose praise, for as much as they have undertaken, is already 
80 universal. 

The ruling passion of Cowley, as far as it is to be collecied from 
his writings, was the love of retirement. He spent the most active 
part of his life in the fatiguing attendance on the formalities of 2 
court, and, as commonly happens to men familiar with greatness, 
he was thoroughly disgusted with the heartlessness of what is truly 
called public life. His essays in prose and verse are full of the 
pleasures of retirement, and the country ; if was this predilection 
which led him toVirgil’s “Q fortunati nimiun’’—Horace’s “ Beatus 
ille qui procul negotiis,” and the fable of the country mouse—Clau- 
dian’ 8 “Old Man of Verona”—Martial’s “Vitam que faciant beatio- 
rem,” and “ Vis fieri liber.” Iti is the same feeling which pervades 
the “ Epitaphium vivi auctoris,’ so well known by its own classical 
beauty of sentiment and expression, and by Addison’s admirable 
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translation. The air of stiffness and restraint, more or less per- 

ceivable in all Cowley’s writings, is partly owing to the unsettled 
state of the language, and partly to a style which not unfrequently 
has more of the Latin than of the English idiom. But the charac- 

teristic merit of his translations, which leads Mr. Bland to place 
him at the head of all the imitators of Anacreon, is their original 
spirit. Sir John Denham alludes to this excellence in some very 
beautiful lines “on the death of Cowley.” 


“ ‘To him ne author was unknown, 

Yet what he wrote, was all his own, &c. 
——Horace’s wit, and Virgil’s state, 

He did not steal, but emulate : 

And when like them he would appear, 
Their garb, but not their clothes, did wear.” 


Prior’s mind was of a very different cast. Born in the days of 


the gayest court which England ever saw, and at a time when lan- 
suage was cultivated only as a mode of elegance, he easily 
accommodated himself to the levity of his age, and was fortunate 
enough to be enabled, like Camilla in the & neid, io skim along the 
surface without sinking. The bigotry and superstition whic h had 
degraded religion in the preceding tinies, had driven the gay cour- 
tiers of Charles II. with a libertine wistiercls at their head, into the 

opposite extremes of atheism and sensuality. Courage was their 
only virtue, liveliness their only merit. It was with them, as with 
the French at a later period, always jour de fete; they were bred 
up in the school of affliction, and when the sunshine of their for- 
tune returned, they gave a loose to pleasure. But fortunately for 
the world, lis i is the artificial, not the natural state of society; the 
disorder was not incurable, and not very contagious ; for it soon 
appeared that immorality had its cant as well as enthusiasm, and 
that the airy gayety and carelesness of skepticism, though ad: apted 
to the li cht heartedness of youth, were not qualities calculated to 
animate the decline of life, and sooth the dimness and infirmities 
of our later years. ‘This is the fiend that “ expects its evening 


prey,’ and exacts a terrible recompense for the moments of ease 


the character of this period—a few words yet remain to be said 
concerning ifs productions. ‘The French early acquired a tone of 
refinement and elegance which was long neglected by other nations; 
their writers of course adopted a sty le suitable to the high culti- 
vation which prevailed, and the delicacy and correctness ‘of their 
productions were well taleulated at once to gratify the nicety of a 
tefined taste, and to atone for a certain deficiency of genius and 


»cnergy. On the contrary, the licentiousness of the court of Charles 
) Was fatal to purity and elegance; and the rich vein of genius, 
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which, however obscured by the false taste, or corrupted by the 
profligacy of the times, still perhaps remains unequalled, gives 
full scope to the imagination to conceive what might have been 
produced by the same talent, under happier auspices, and in a bet- 
ter age. Point and wit were the chief objects of attention in every 
branch of literature, and that labour which the writers would have 
expended profitably in correcting the looseness and extravagance 
of their productions, was consumed in an endless search after low 
conceits and artificial prettinesses. With all these faulis—faults 
for which scarcely any vigour of conception or execution can 
atone—there is a raciness and spirit, a richness and variety of ex- 
pression pervading the writings of the age, which must delight 
every reader. Prior had the good sense to avoid many of the 
grosser faults, and to make many of the beauties of his age more 
peculiarly his own. He has not been less happy in catching the 
manner of Fontaine, than Fontaine himself in embellishing the 
tales of Boccace, Poggio, and Ariosto, with natural strokes and 
archness of humour. His translations are chiefly of such poems 
as relate to love and gallantry, and no one has surpassed him in 
ease and vivacious, though not always strictly delicate, point. 
Nearly all his versions might be classed under the title of epi- 
gram, as the word is used by Martial, and every English writer ; 
nor has he, so far as we recollect, attempted a translation of any 
of those moral and serious poems which are the chief ornaments 
of the Greek anthology. 

Prior has detained our attention so long, that our remarks on 
Cumberland must be very brief. It is well known that the latter 
author grew at once info notice as a scholar, and established his 
claim to the title, by the admirable essays on the fragments of the 
Greek drama published in the Observer. ‘The excellence of these 
observations subjected Cumberland to a singular suspicion. When 
they first came out, he was better known by his relationship to 
Bentley, than by his learning, and it was hinted that he might have 
aken the substance of the essays, or the essays themselves, from 
jnanuscripts of his grandfather which had fallen into his posses- 
sion. ‘This is a charge of which the character of Bentley him- 
self does not stand quite clear, and we have many anecdotes to 
prove that literary honesty is not always the accompaniment of 
learning; but Cumberland was a man of no common talent or 
cultivation of mind, who, if he had written less hastily, would 
have been inimitabie. Several of his versions from the dramatic 
authors are admitted into the volume before us, and we have been 
greatly struck with the mixed force and feeling which they dis- 
play. There is a rare combination, of sententiousness and poett 


cal ornament in the following couplets, which leaves nothing for f¥ 
regret, except the smallness of theirnumber. We have not com 
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pared them with the originals, but they are exactly in the spirit 
and manner of those gnomic lines which so frequently occur in the 
ancient drama, and though condemned by some judges as unsea- 


sonable, are generally to be ranked among the most valuable relics 
which time has left us. 


, 
; CRATES. 
: Old Age. 
Y, & “These shrivelled sinews, and this bending frame, 
3 The workmanship of time’s strong hand proclaim; 
n Skill’d to reverse whate’er the gods create, 
™ And make that crooked which they fashion straight : 
rt Hard choice for man, to die—or else to be 
e That tottering, wretched, wrinkled thing you see. 
 - Age, then, we all prefer ; for age we pray, 
re And travel on to life’s last ling’ring day ; 
ne Then sinking slowly down from worse to worse, 
“ : Find heaven’s extorted boon our greatest curse.” 
ad FF 
ns 
_. PHERECRATES. 
at. The same Subject. 
pi- | * Age is the heaviest burden man can bear, 
ar; Compound of disappointment, pain, and care; 
ny P For when the mind’s experience comes at length. 
in a tt comes to mourn the body’s loss of strength ; 
Resign’d to ignorance all our better days, 
Kuowledge just ripens when the man decays: 
on One ray of light the closing eye receives, 
iter And wisdom only takes what folly leaves.” P. 226. 
“a | We now turn to the book which has given rise to the preceding 
ese |) 'eimarks, and which we scarcely know whether we are to call a new 


hen p edition, or a new work. It has not altogether a right to this latter 
» to Py litle, for a volume was published five or six years ago, on the same 
rave || Plan, the materials of which were furnished, we believe, by the 
vom ) Same authors. We do not know how much of its predecessor 
ses: | Las been incorporated into the new volume, and it is not noticed 
him: bo! the title-page, or the preface; but, if our memory is correct, the 
1s to relationship between them is nearly what the foundation of a build- 
nt of f, 2g bears to ifs superstructure. ‘The name of Mr. Bland appears 
+ or} Slugly on the title-page, but there are various signatures affixed to 
could the translations, and in the preface the following passage occurs. 


matic Ff) “It will doubtless appear strange, that, of the two principal authors, 
been fale who has contributed the least portion of the body of the work, 
dis-  sShould be most prominent to the public. While he regrets the neces- 
oeti: B sity, he has been compelled to yield to the instances of his associate ; 
« for and has, at the same time, been induced, by the representations of 
heir publisher, who objected to the plan of a book entirely anony- 
a: 
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mous, to suffer his own name to appear in a place to which it is enti- 
tled no otherwise than by participation.” 


Mr. Bland’s share of the work appears to be marked by the 
initial B, and we have heard names assigned to most of the other 
contributions; but as there has evidently been a wish for at least 
a partial concealment, we*do not think it fair to withdraw the veil, 
whatever may be the motives, professional or domestic, hich 
have led to its adoption. 

We naturally expected, in a miscellaneous collection like the 
present, to meet with great inequality in the closeness of the trans- 
lations. ‘This is a point of considerable delicacy; something of 
the expectations of the reader must be conceded to the difficulty 
mh of transfusing with fidelity the spirit of one language into the ‘idioms 
of another; ‘ted much must be left to the taste of the translator— 
he will sometimes judge wisely in imitating, as nearly as our Jan- 
guage will permit, the unornamented simplicity of the original ; 
sometimes will neglect or soften an image unsuited to modern asso- 
ciations ; sometimes qualify or refine expressions which are too 
harsh and farfetched. Every one who is acquainted with the 
poems of the Greek anthology, knows that passages occasionally 
occur which are liable to the charge of extravagance. The co- 
temporaneous taste of the times is more or less discoverable in the 

roductions of every country, and a love of conceits was the pre- 
wailing fault, the most prominent feature, of the ages in which the 
epigrainmatists flourished. Besides, the more obvious and natural 
AR thoughts, always most pleasing to true taste, were preoccupied, 
. GP and if novelty was to be attempted, the choice lay among mate- 
vials of a baser kind; if a new garland was to be entwined, if 

4 must have been of flowers which Virgil, and Horace, and Catullus 
had already rejected. ‘The first poem in the collection, enti(led 
“The Lover’s Message,”’ from Meleager, affords an instance of 
the fault of which we have been speaking. ‘The passage is 
omitted in the translation, but is thus noticed in the Ilustrations. 
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‘“ The sixth line in the original has caused much dispute. Its literal 
interpretation Is, ‘ Expect me not as a sailor, but as one who travels 
on foot to behold you; a hy perbolical expression, implying (says 
Jacobs) ‘ The desire of seeing you will support me over the seas, 
even without the aid of a ship’” P. 41. 






We must remark, however, that while the translator has avoided 
in one instance the fault of the original, he has, in the very nex‘ 


couplet, fallen into one equally great. 


“ Go, heralds of my soul! to Phanion’s ear, 
Qn all your shrouds the tender accents bear.” P, 1. 
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What can be more affected than the expression “ heralds of the 


soul,” applied to vessels passing and repassing the Hellespont’ 
And it is the more inexcusable, since, on turning to the original, 


we find no trace of it whatever. The following stanzas have a 
tone of arch gallantry about them, which, at first sight, would lead 
us to attribute them to the romantic day s of France, rather than 


to the sixth century: they have, however, the merit of being a 
very faithful translation. 


Pavuus, 8. ili. 78. (73.) 
Love not extinguished by Age. B. 
* For me thy wrinkles have more charms, 
Dear Lydia, than a smoother face! 
I’d rather fold thee in my arms 
Than younger, fairer ny mplis embrace. 
*'l'o me thy autumn is more sweet, 
More precious than their vernal rose, 
T'Heir summer warms not with a heat 
So potent as thy winter glows.” P. 3. 


The following effusion has all the gallantry of Waller, with none 
of his conceits; and all the warmth and poetry of Moore, with 
none.of his indelicacy. The thoughts are borrowed with suificient 
fidelity from the Greek, but the elegance and plaintiveness breathed 
over the whole belong exclusiv ely to the translator. ‘T’o our tasfe 
the original is meager and uninteresting. 


AGATHIAS, 23. iil. 41. 


Maiden Passion. M. 
* Go, idle, amorous boys, 
What are your cares and joys, 
To love, that swells the longing virgin’s breast ? 
A flame half hid in doubt, 
Soon kindled, soon burnt out, 
A blaze of momentary heat at best! 


“ Haply you well may find 
(Proud privilege of your kind) 
Some friend to share the secret of your heart; 
Or, if your inbred grief 
Admit of such relief, 
The dance, the chase, the play, assuage your smart 


“* Whilst we, poor hapless maids, 
Condemn’d to pine in shades, 

And to our dearest friends our thoughts deny, 
Can only sit and weep, 
While all around us sleep, 

Unpitied languish, and unheeded die.” P. 10 


Von. DL. New Series. 35 
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/ 


We were much pleased with the translation of the well known: 
stanza of Horace lamenting “ the decay of his old flame.”’ 








‘Quo fugit Venus? Heu, quove color decens? 
Quo motus? quid habes illius, illius 

Que spirabat amores 

(Que me surpuerat mihi? 


“ Where is the bloom, the power to move, 
And warm a frozen heart to love ? 
O where those earlier graces, fraught 
ifr With all that could a lover sway, 
" ‘That waken’d every tender thought, 
And stole me from myself away?” B. P. 51. 








eae Among those pieces to which the title of “ Moral’ is prefixed, 
Mm he are four from Palladas on the trite subject of “the shortness and 
ie, fi evils of life.” We were obliged to turn to the original to under- 


© ad 
as a de 
if Hie stand the last. 


Patuapas, 129. ii. 434. M. 


* O transitory joys of life! ye mourn 
Rightly those winged hours that ne’er return. 








4 Hts We, let us sit, or lie, or toil, or feast, 
OB Time ever runs, a persecuting guest, 
Y ae His hateful race against our wretched state, k 
And bears the unconquerable will of fate.” P. 108. e. 
te 
There appears to be something defective in the third line; but te 
how tame and spiritless is the whole, compared with the original, cc 
which furnishes a beautiful specimen of that simple and touching ni 
harmony of expression by which the ancients recommended the 50 
fi commonest thoughts. co 
r th 
j. © Q rns Boaxeias ndovns rns 1 Bie. fj 
if ty dsurnra rs Xpove wevonoare. OI 
hues nabeCopecia xm moiopeda, the 
ME poxoarvres n rouDwyres® 6 OE KQOVOS TOEXE!, 
ca Teexe ual? nuwy rwy raraimwewy Boorwy, wh 
beds egwy inass tw Biw xaraspopny.’ ab] 
He 
shad AM « . e cor 
| Dr. Johnson has pointed out in the Rambler the beauties of « foal 
short Hymn to Health, by Ariphron of Sicyon; “in which,” says Gia 
he, “ the power of exalting the happiness of life, of heightening 1 
the gifts of fortune, and adding enjoyment to possession, is incul- usu 
cated with so much force and beauty, that no one who has ever Not 
languished under the discomforts and infirmities of a lingering little 


disease, can read it without feeling the images dance in his breast. 
and adding from his own experience new vigour to the wish, and 
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from his own imagination new colours to the picture.” It loses 
- nothing in its new poetical dress, 


By ArrpHron oF Sicyon, 23 Scol. i. 159. 
Address to Health. B. 


“ Health, brightest visitant from heaven, 
Grant me with thee to rest! 
For the short time by nature given, 
Be thou my constant guest! 
For all the pride that wealth bestows, 
The pleasure that from children flows, 
Whate’er we court in regal state 
That makes men covet to be great: 


** Whatever sweet we hope to find 
In love’s delightful snare, 
Whatever good by heaven assign’d. 
Whatever pause from care, 
All flourish at thy smile divine ; 
The spring of loveliness is thine, 
And every joy that warms our hearts 
With thee approaches and departs.” P. 120. 

When will the danger of quoting from memory be sufficiently 
known? We find the following observation, p. 153. “ * Suavius 
est tui meminisse, quam cum aliis versari,’ is, possibly, the very 
tenderest expression that ever heart conceived, or tongue ut- 
tered.” How much stronger is the sentiment in its genuine form ! 
“ Heu quanto minus est cum reliquis versari, quam tui memi- 
nisse!”? It is correctly quoted by Lord Byron, and prefixed to 
some very beautiful stanzas nearly at the end of the volume which 
contains his Childe Harold. We wish we could make room for 
the three original pieces by a friend, “'To Hstrella;”’ there is a 
force and spirit in them which is the best charm of lyric poetry : 
the first and third appear to us decidedly superior to the second, 
which has less beauty and tenderness, and is little less exception- 
able than Moore’s poem on the same subject. We are always 
concerned to see warmth and indelicacy confounded; they are 
feelings as distinct as the love of Adam, and the passion of the 
Giaour for Leila. 

We have already observed, that the commonest subjects are 
usually the most pleasing, when they are judiciously treated. 


Nothing can be more natural and interesting than the following 
little poem, though the subject is one of the most hackneyed on 
which verse is employ ed. 
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Pauxus, 83. ili. 102. 
On a Daughter who died young. B. 
“Sweet maid, thy parents fondly thought 
To strew thy bride-bed, not thy bier; 
But thou hast lett a being fraught 
With wiles, aid toils, and anxious fear. 
For us remains a journey drear, 
For thee a blest eternal prime, 
Uniting, in thy short career, 
Youth’s blossom with the fruit of time.” P. 286. 


Bion and Shakspeare have immortalized the loves of Venus and 
Adonis, and we were, therefore, rather surprised to find this ac- 
knowledged favourite of the goddess omitted in the following 
stanza, which, in other respects, may be placed in the same page 
with Prior’s numerous jeux d’esprits on the same subject. In the 
Greek, the “flint-hearted boy” takes his proper station with An- 
chises and Paris. 


Uncertain, 247. iii. 200. 
Exclamation of Venus on seeing her Statue by Praxiteles. M. 
“ My naked charms! The Phrygian swain, 
And Dardan boy—to those ve shown them, 


And only those, of mortal strain. 
How should Praxiteles have known them?” P. 372. 


At p. 403. is a note on the god of sleep, where the age, under 
which this divinity has been usually represented by the ancients, 
is discussed. The distinction made between Somnus and Mor- 
pheus seems rather fanciful. It is supposed that Morpheus, 
always represented as an old man, “is alone the proper image of 
the sleep of the living ;” and that Somnus, figured under the charac- 
ter “of a boy, or rather of a beautiful youth,” is “le sommeil 
éiernel, image du sommeil, ou de la mort.”” We cannot reconcile 
this appropriation of the duties assigned to the two deities with 
the foliowing passage in the Metamorphoses of Ovid, where Mor- 

heus is sent by Somnus, at the suggestion of Juno, to inform 
Halcyone of the fate of Ceyx. | 


“ Pater e populo natorum mille suorum 
Excitat artificem simulatoremque figure 
Morphea. Non tilo jussos solertius alter 
ixprimit incessus, vultumque modumque loquendi. 
Adjicit et vestes, et consuetissima cuique 
Verba, sed hic solos homines imitatur, &c. 
Preterit hos senior: cunctisque e fratribus unum 
Movrphea, qui peragat Thewmantidos edita, Somaus 
Eligit.” Lib. ii, 633. 
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Here Morpheus is distinctly described as acting under Somnus, 
and assuming different appearances as the occasion required. 
However this may be, there is a mistake in the punctuation of a 
passage quoted to show the youth of Somnus, of some importance, 
as it affects part of the proof adduced in support of the distinc- 
tion, and entirely destroys the parallelism of the passage. After 
charging Addison with having fallen into “an error from which 
his own reference to Statius ought to have secured him,”’ the wri- 
ter of the note thus quotes the lines alluded to. 


“ Crimine quo merui, juvenis placidissime Divum, 
Quove errore, miser, donis ut solus egerem, 
Somne, tuis ?” 


We have always read the passage thus: 
“ Crimine quo merui juvenis, placidissime Divum,” &c. 


By this punctuation juvenis acquires a very peculiar force, and 
the spirit of the passage is greatly improved. “ What have I 
done, that [, though still young, at that season of life when cares 
are least likely to obstruct repose, am denied the gifts of sleep?” 
The beauties of this exquisite little poem are fresh in the memory 
of every classical reader, and we agree with the remark in the 
Illustrations, that Mr. Hodgson “ has, if possible, added to the 
calm repose and sweetness of the original description.” 


“ Now every field, and every herd is thine, 
And seeming slumbers bend the mountain pine; 
Hush’d is the tempest’s howl, the torrent’s roar, 
And the smooth wave lies pillow’d on the shore.” P. 408. 


{t is thus we should wish to express our feelings on viewing the 
tranquillity and softness of one of Claude’s night-pieces. 

The least interesting division of the volume is the last, entitled 
“ Satirical and Humorous.” A part, at least, of the pleasure which 
we derive from humour, arises from the unexpected manner in 
which incongruous thoughts are combined by some apparent simi- 
larity. It follows that our pleasure is lessened in proportion to 
our surprise, and that which appears good on the first reading, 
loses something of its beauty at every ‘succeeding perusal. Be- 
sides, the subjects which afforded matter of ‘idie ule to the an- 
clents are not altogether such as now strike us in the same light ; 
aid in general every age has its own objects of entertainment, its 
} peculiar cast of humour, which will not be readily exchanged for 
‘ny other. But this is a point on which we touch with considerable 
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tenderness for the feelings and opinions of others. We may, how- 
ever, venture to observe, that true wit has no more connexion with 
extravagant images, than the comedy of Terence, of Fontenelle, 
and occasionally of Moliére, has with plays of character, in which 
simple avarice or extravagance are drawn, instead of the covetous, 
or the extravagant man; or with Spanish plots, which deceive a 
man through his senses, not through his passions and affections. 
The emotion of pleasure must be retained, as well as excited; the 
gratified feeling must be as inseparable from the idea which gave 
rise to it, when it is familiar, as when it was new. J|Notwithstand- 
ing what we have said on this point, we will still venture to quote 
one specimen of this part of the work, in which a favourite subject 
of all epigrammatists is well displayed. 


AGATHIAS, 67. iii. 56. 
On a Lanyer. M. 


“ A plaintiff thus explained his cause 

‘To counsel learned in the laws: 

* My bondmaid lately ran away, 

And in her flight was met by A, 

Who, knowing she belong’d to me, 
Espous’d her to his servant B. 

The issue of this marriage, pray, 

Do they belong to me or A?” 

The lawyer, true to his vocation, 

Gave sign of deepest cogitation, 

Look’d at a score of books, or near, 

Then hemm’d, and said, ‘ your case is Clear. 
Those children, so begot by B, 

Upon your handmaid must, you see, 

Be your's, or A’s.—-Now, this I say: 

They can’t be your’s, if they to A 
Belong——it follows then, of course, 

That if they are not his, they’re yours. 
Therefore—by my advice—in short, 
You'll take the opinion of the court.” P. 451. 


We are not much dissatisfied with the following observations 
prefixed to some “ extracts from the Grecian drama.”’ 


“ Notwithstanding the success with which Potter’s faithful and avi- 
mated translations of the great fathers of the Grecian drama have de- 
servedly been attended, it has always appeared to me that the true spirit 
of their poetry might be more nearly attained, by adopting the sonorous 
and majestic couplet, which Dryden wished to introduce on the English 
stage, in imitation of Corneille and Racine; and which, however wr 
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suitable to the purpose of representing violent and sudden emotions, is 


peculiarly well adapted as the vehicle both of declamatory passion, 
and of pathetic sweetness.” 


The extracts which follow are from the most touching and ten- 
der scenes of the Greek tragedy; the thoughts such as are most 
in unison with those domestic feelings which come home to every 
heart, and the classical allusions so natural and intelligible as not 
to be displeasing even to the English reader who seeks only for 
beauty of poetry, and has no additional source of gratification in 
meeting with a spirited version of his favourite passages; yet we 
should say that the attempt had decidedly failed, if the truth of 
the doctrine depended on the detached specimens before us. We 
must, however, make two exceptions; the first in favour of the 
translation of a chorus in the Alcestis of Euripides, the other the 
address of a daughter to her father, conjuring him to spare her 
life ; and both of singular beauty. 


ADDRESS OF THE CHORUS To ALCESTIS. M. 


“ Daughter of Pelias! peaceful sleep 
In Pluto’s mansions cold and deep, 
Where the bright sun can enter never! 
And may the gloomy monarch know, 
And he, the steersman old afid slow, 
By w hom the ghosts are walted o’er, 
To that uncomfortable shore, 
No spirit half so lovely ever, 
Nor half so pure, his boat did take 
On the dark bosom of the Stygian lake. 
Thy name preserved in sweetest lays, 
‘The sacred bards of future days 
The seven-string’d lyre shall tune to thee, 
Waking its mountain-me lody ; 
Or in harmonious notes shall sing, 
What time the rosy-bosonrd spring 
Bedews with April showers 
Fair Sparta’s walls, aud all the night, 
The full moon pours her silver light 
On Athens’ heav’n-loved towers. 


* O! could the power of verse recall 
Thy ghost from Pluto’s di ‘eary hall, 

And dark Cocytus’ spectred wave! 
0! could itbid thy spirit stray 
Back to the cheerful light of day, 

And break the darkness of the grave! 
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« Most lov’d, most honour’d shade, farewell ! 
We know not what the gods below 
Will measure out of bliss or wo; 

Yet may thy gentle spirit dwell, 

In those dark realms to which it fled, 

Most blest among the peaceful dead! 


“ Nor thou, afflicted husband, mourn 
That voyage whence is no return, 

And which we all are doom’d to try: 
The gods’ great offspring, battle-slain, 
*Mid common heroes press the plain, 

And undistinguish’d die. 


“ But she who nobly died, to save 

A husband from the cheerless grave, 

Though seen no more by mortal eye, 

Shines, a bright power, above the sky. 

Hail, lovely light of Pherz’s vale! 

Blest guardian of the wandering stranger, hail!—P. 243. 


From THE IpHIGENIA IN AULIS OF EURIPIDES. 
Iphigenia to Agamemnon. 


: “« Had I the voice of Orpheus, that my song 
The unbending strength of rocks might lead along, 
Melt the rude soul, and make the stubborn bow, 
That voice might heaven inspire to aid me now. 
But now, ungifted as I am, untaught 
To pour the plaint of sorrow as I ought, 
‘Tears, the last refuge of a suppliant’s prayer, 
"lears yet are mine, and those I need not spare. 
Father, to thee I bow, and low on earth 














Clasp the dear Knees of him who gave me birth— lat 
Have mercy on my youth! O, think how sweet 
To view the light, and glow with vital heat! a 
Let me not quit this cheerful scene, to brave oh 
The dark uncertain horrors of the grave! M 
’ ne 
‘« I was the first on whom you fondly smiled, dr 
And straining to your bosom, called, ‘ My child!’ va 
Canst thou forget how on thy neck I hung, ing 
And lisp’d, ‘ My father ? with an infant tongue ? co 
How ‘midst the interchange of holy bliss, the 
The child’s caresses, and the parent’s kiss, Fy 
* And shall I see my daughter,’ wouldst thou say, a 
* Blooming in charms among the fair and gay ? t 
Of some illustrious youth the worthy bride, a 


The beauty of his paiace and the pride?” 
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} © Perhaps,’ I answer’d with a playful air, 

‘ And dares my father hope admittance there, 

Or think his prosperous child will e’er repay 

His cares, and wipe the tears of age away. 

Then, round that dearest neck I clung, which yet 

I bathe in tears—I never can forget; 

—But thou remember’st not how then I smiled— 

"Lis vanish’d all—and thou wilt slay thy child. 


O! slay me not! respect a mother’s throes, 
And spare her age unutterable woes! 
O, slay me not !---or---if it be decreed--- 
(Great God avert it!) if thy child must bleed, 
At least look on her, kiss her, let her have 
Some record of her father in the grave! 
O come, my brother! join with me in prayer ! 
Lift up thy little hands, and bid him spare! 
Thou wouldst not lose thy sister! e’en in thee, 
Poor child, exists some sense of misery---  “ 
Look, father, look! his silence pleads for me. 
We both entreat thee---1 with virgin fears, 
He with the eloquence of infant tears. 


O, what a dreadful thought it is to die! 
To leave the freshness of this upper sky, 
For the cold horrors of the funeral rite, 
The land of ghosts and everlasting night! 
O, slay me not! the weariest life that pain, 
The fever of disgrace, the lengthen’d chain 
Cf slavery, can impose on mortal breath, 
Is real bliss ‘ to what we fear of death.” P. 264. 


Frequent use has been made of the stores of French literature 
lately opened to us. We suspect that Mr. Bland has a great 
predilection for the French wits. He seems to be familiar with 
the productions of Du Fresnoy, and Baraton, and Chardon, and 
Moncrif, and does not hesitate to avail himself of the miscella- 
neous nature of the illustrations, by introducing them in an English 
dress, as often as any similitude of theught or subject allows. Two 
valuable recent publications have contributed whatever was want- 
ing to make us thoroughly acquainted with the taste in writing and 
conversation which prevailed among the Parisian beaux esprits of 
the last century. The anonymous treatise De la Littérature 
Francaise pendant le 18me Siécle, describes the result of their 
hours of seriousness and study; and Baron Grimm’s more desul- 
tory work has supplied all that remained to be learned respecting 
their movements in private life, when no part was to be acted, ne 
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Mm Fa character to be kept up; in their jests and quarrels, in thei, par: 
7. oat ties and retirements. 


“Nam vere voces tum demum pectore ab imo 
Kjiciuntur, et eripitur persona, manet res.” 


o- ee - 


From this source Mr. Bland has gleaned two or three happily 
expressed trifles which are not above the level of what we ex- 
pected from the heartlessness and frivolity which characterized 
what was called Ja société of the French metropolis. The follow- 
ing are favourable specimens of the peculiar character of French 
sprightlinesz. The original of the portrait in the first is to be 
seen in every circle of all societies. 


ee ee 


‘‘ Avoir Pesprit bas et vulgaire, 

Manger, dormir, et ne rien faire, 

Ne rien savoir, n’'apprendre rien ; 
C’est le naturel d’Isabelle, 

Qui semble pour tout entretien, 
Dire seulement——Je suis belle.” 
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‘ To have a talent base and low, 

To live in state of vegetation, 

To eat, drink, nothiag learn, nor know, 

Such is the genius of Miss Kitty, 

Who seems, for all her conversation, 

a To say—Look at me, I am pretty.” B. P. 174. 











‘* Le premier jour du mois de Mai 
Fut le plus heureux de ma vie ; 
Le beau dessein que je formai 
Le premier jour du mois de Mai. 
Je vous vis, et je'vous aimai. 

Hd Si ce dessein vous plut, Silvie, 
| Le premier jour du mois de Mai 
Fut le plus heureux de ma vie.” 


“ The morning of the first of May 
= To me was happier far than any; 
me yi I thought on that which made me gay, 
Eid The morning of the first of May. 
I saw and loved thee on that day; 
{f what I thought on pleased thee, Fanny, 
The morning of the first of May 
To me was happier far than any.” B. P. 376. 
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are On a Statue of Cupid. 
“ D’aucun Dieu Von n’a dit tant de mal et de bien 
Le plus grand des malheurs est de n’en dire rien.” 


“ «Of all the deities that shed 
On earth their influence from above, 


dily So much has never yet been said, 
ex- Both good and evil, as of love. 
zed “* Yet, for whatever joy we bless, 
ow- Or for whatever pain we flout him, 
nch His is the worst unhappiness 
he Who knows not what to say abouthim.” M. P. 401. 


We have noticed several instances where, in our opinion, the 
sense of the original has been misconceived. 


« And thou, 
O lamp, bear’st witness to her alter’d vow,” p. 7. 


conveys fo the English reader no idea of the turn in the Greek. 


** Aue, ou O° ev wodmots auto Boas iteguy.” 


~ 4, 


The idea in the last line of the following stanza is very poetical, 
but, in our conception, very different from that conveyed by the 
original, 


Uncertain, 443, (444.) iii. 245, 
Death the universal Lot. B. 
“ The bath, obsequious beauty’s smile, 
Wine, fragrance, music’s heavenly breath, 


Can but our hastening hours beguile, 
And slope the path that leads to death. 


“ Olivos xcs 7a Acerpa was h megs Kumgiy eomn, 
oFuregny meyres ty ddov sis ATOnv.” 


Allusion has been made to the immortality of Cleombrotus, the 
Ambraciot, from the time of Cicero to that of Milton. The force 
of the celebrated epigram of Callimachus on this subject, is quite 
lost in the paraphrastic translation of the concluding line. 


ce 





adka TTAaravos 
Zv, 70 3891 \buxns, Yoaup’ avadeFauevos. 


“ But Plato’s reason caught his youthful eye, 
And fix’d his soul on immortality.” P. 113. 


The desultory and miscellaneous nature of the notes which 
form so large a part of this volume, opens a wide field for remark, 
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but our extracts have been already so considerable, that we cannot 
venture upon them. Briefly, however, we may observe, that 
amidst much ingenious and amusing criticism, there are to be found 
in them a laborious trifling which occasionally fatigues us, and an 
effort altogether disproportioned to the effect meant to be pro- 
duced. Were this part of the work reduced to half its present 
bulk, (and we hope that opportunities will not be wanting,) we 
might then expect to receive a volume of which the illustrations 
should not be unworthy of the text. 


De L’ Allemagne. Par Madame la Baronne de Stael-Holstein. 


3 vol. 8vo. 
[ From the Edinburgh Review. | 


Most of our readers know that this work was suppressed at 
Paris about three years ago, after having passed through a rigorous 
examination by censors. The history of the examination and 
suppression, and the letter from the minister of police, given in 
the preface, are extremely curious. ‘They are characteristical of 
Napoleon’s government, and documents for the general \istory of 
tyranny over literature. But it is the smallest distinction of this 
work, that it is the first of nhs Ce books. On other occasions, 
the circumstances of the publication would be the most interesting 
part of the book ; but the intrinsic and permanent importance of Ma- 
dame de Staél’s work immediately brings us to the consideration 
of the subject. 

Till the middle of the 18th century, Germany was, in one im- 
portant respect, singular among the great nations of Christendom. 
‘She had attained a high rank in Europe by discoveries and inven- 
tions, by science, by abstract speculation as well as positive know- 
ledge, by the genius and the art of war, and, above all, by the 
theological revolution which unfettered the understanding in one 
part of Europe, and loosened its chains in the other. But she was 
without a national literature. The country of Guttenberg, of Co- 
pernicus, of Luther, of Kepler, and of Leibnitz, had no writer in 
her own language whose name was known to the neighbouring na- 
tions. German captains and statesmen, philosophers and scholars, 
were celebrated: but German writers were unknown. The na- 
tions ‘of the south, indeed, seemed to slumber. Those of the 
Spanish peninsula formed the exact contrast to Germany. She 
had every mark of mental cultivation but a vernacular literature. 
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They, since the Reformation, had ceased to exercise their reason ; 
and they retained only their poets, whom they were content to 
admire, without daring any longer to emulate. In Italy, Metas- 
tasio was the only renowned poet; and sensibility to the arts of 
design had survived genius. But the monuments of ancient times 
still kept alive the pursuits of antiquities and philology. The 
rivalship of small states, and the glory of former ages, preserved 
an interest in literary history. ‘The national mind retained that 
tendency towards experimental science, which it perhaps princi- 
pally owed to the fame of Galileo; and began, also, to take some 
part in those attempts to discover the means of bettering the hu- 
man condition, by inquiries into the principles of legislation and 

olitical economy, which form the most honourable distinction of 
the 18th century. France and England abated nothing of their 
activity. Whatever may be thought of purity of taste, or sound- 
ness of opinion, in Montesquieu and Voltaire, Buffon and Rous- 
seau, no man will dispute the vigour of their genius. ‘The same 
period among us was not marked by the loss of any of our an- 
cient titles to fame; and it was splendidly distinguished by the 
rise of the arts, of history, of oratory, and (shall we not add ’) of 
painting. 

But Germany remained a solitary example of a civilized, learned, 
Sand scientific nation, without a literature. The chivalrous ballads 
of the middle age, and the efforts of the Silesian poets in the be- 
giming of the 17th century, were just sufficient to render the ge- 
neral defect more striking. French was the language of every 
court; and the number of courts in Germany rendered this cir- 
umstance almost equivalent to the exclusion of German from 
every society of rank. Philosophers employed a barbarous latin, 
as they had throughout all Europe, till the Reformation had given 
ignity to the vernacular tongues, by employing them in the ser- 
ice of religion; and till Montaigne, Galileo, and Bacon, broke 

town the barrier between the learned and the people, by philoso- 
@phizing in a popular language. ‘The German language continued 
o be the mere instrument of the most vulgar intercourse of life ; 
@ermany had, therefore, no exclusive mental possession; for 
poetry and eloquence may, and in some measure must be, national ; 
ut knowledge, which is the common patrimony of civilized men, 
9 2n be appropriated by no people. . 
= A great revolution, however, at length began, which, in the 
@ourse of half a century, terminated in bestowing on Germany a 
iterature, perhaps the most characteristic possessed by a Euro- 
bean nation. It had the important peculiarity of being the first 
yhich had its birth in an enlightened age. The imagination and 
Pensibility of an infant poetry were singularly blended with the 
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refinements of philosophy. A studious and learned people, fa- 
miliar in the poets of other nations, with the first simplicity of na- 
ture and feeling, were too often tempted to pursue the singular, 
the excessive, and the monstrous. Their fancy was attracted 
towards the deformities and diseases of moral nature—the wild- 
ness of an infant literature, combined with the eccentric and fear- 
Jess speculations of a philosophical age. Some of the qualities 
of the childhood of art were united to others which usually attend 
its decline. German literature, various, rich, bold, and at length, 
by an inversion of the usual progress, working itself into origi- 
nality, was tainted with the exaggeration natural to the imitator, 
and to all those who know the passions rather by study than by 
feeling. 

Another cause concurred to widen the chasm which separated 
the German writers from the most polite nations of Europe. 
While England and France had almost relinquished those more 
abstruse speculations which had employed them in the age of 
Gassendi and Hobbes, and, with a confused mixture of contempt 
and despair, had tacitly abandoned questions which seemed alike f 
inscrutable and unprofitable—a metaphysical passion arose in 
Germany, stronger and more extensive than had been known in 
Europe since the downfall of the scholastic philosophy. A’ sys- 
tem of metaphysics appeared, which, with the ambition natural fi the 
to that science, aspired to dictate principles to every part of hu gi bul 
man knowledge. It was for a long time universally adopted. f¥ gio: 
Other systems, derived from it, succeeded each other with the and 
rapidity of fashions in dress. Metaphysical publications were tur 
multiplied almost to the same degree, as political tracts in the mostf¥ pol 
factious period of a popular government. The subject was soonpm rete 
exhausted, and the metaphysical passion seems to be nearly ex-fgthe 
tinguished—for the small circle of dispute respecting first princi j@forn 
ples, must be always rapidly described;. and the speculator, whojt as 
thought his course infinite, finds himself almost instantaneously@g4pp! 
returned to the point from which he began. But the language of Eng 
abstruse research has spread over the whole German style. Al/@ralit 
lusions to the most subtle speculations are common in populafgdan; 
writings. Bold metaphors, derived from their peculiar philosophy? the» 
are familiar in observations on literature and manners. The styl@gF let 
of Germany at length differed from that of France, and even ¢ the I 
England, more as the literature of the east differs from that og—did 1 
the west, than as that of one European people from that of theiggnd « 
neighbours. Mons 

Hence it partly arose, that while physical and political Germanjyyg’™ € 
was so familiar to foreigners, intellectual and literary Germanjpy ste 
continued almost unknown. Thirty years ago there were pr 
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pably in London as many Persian as German scholars. Neither 
Goethe nor Schiller conquered the repugnance. Political confu- 
sions, a timid and exclusive taste; and the habitual neglect of 
foreign languages, excluded German literature from France. 'Tem- 
porary and permanent causes contributed to banish it, after a short 
period of success, from England. Dramas, more remarkable for 
theatrical effect than for dramatic genius, exhibited scenes and 
characters of a paradoxical morality, (on which no writer has 
animadverted with more philosophical and moral eloquence than 
Mad. de Staéi,) unsafe even in the quiet of the schools, but 

eculiarily dangerous in the theatre, where it comes into contact 
with the inflammable passions of ignorant multitudes; and justly 
alarming to those who, with great reason, considered domestic 
virtue as one of the privileges and safeguards of the English 
nation. ‘These moral paradoxes, which were chiefly found among 
the inferior poets of Germany, appeared at the same time with the 
political novelties of the French revolution, and underwent the 
same fate. German literature was branded as the accomplice of 
freethinking philosophy and revolutionary politics. It happened, 
rather whimsically, that we now began to throw out the same re- 
proaches against other nations, which the French had directed 
against us in the beginning of the eighteenth century. We were 
then charged by our polite neighbours with the vulgarity and tur- 
bulence of rebellious upstarts, who held nothing sacred in reli- 
gion, or stable in government; whom “no king could govern, 
and no God could please ;”” and whose coarse and barbarous lifera- 
ture could excite only the ridicule of cultivated nations. The 
political part of these charges we applied to America, which had 
retained as much as she could of our government and laws; and 
the literary part to Germany, where literature had either been 
ormed on our models, or moved by a kindred impulse, even where 
it assumed somewhat of a different form. The same persons who 
applauded. the wit, and pardoned the shocking licentiousness of 
English comedy. were loudest in their clamours against the immo- 
rality of the German theatre. In our zeal against a few scenes, 
dangerous only by over-refinement, we seemed to have forgotten 


Sthe vulgar grossness which tainted the whole brilliant period from 


Fletcher to Congreve. Nor did we sufficiently remember, that 


the most daring and fantastical combinations of the German stage 
did not approach to that union of taste and sense in the thoughi 
and expression, with wildness and extravagance in the invention of 
monstrous character and horrible incident, to be found in some of 
our earlier dramas, which, for their energy and beauty, the public 
taste has lately recalled from oblivion. 


The more permanent. causes of the slow and small progress of 
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German literature in France and England, are philosophically de- 
veloped in two beautiful as ¥s of the present work.* A 
translation from German into a language so different in its structure 
and origin as French, fails, as a piece of music composed for one 
sort of instrument when performed on another. In Germany, 
style, and even language are not yet fixed. In France, rules 
are despotic—* the reader will not be amused at the expense of 
his literary conscience ; there alone he is scrupulous.”” A German 
writer is above his public, and firms it. A French writer dreads 
a public already enlightened and severe. He constantly thinks 
of immediate effect. He is in society, even while he is compo- 
sing; and never loses sight of the effect of his writings on those 
whose opinions and pleasantries he is accustomed to fear. The 
German writers have, in a higher degree, the first requisite for 
writing—the power of feeling with vivacity and force. In France, 
a book is read to be spoken of, and must, therefore, catch the spirit 
of society. In Germany, it is read by solitary students, who seek 
instruction or emotion ; and, “ in the silence of retirement, nothing 
seems more melancholy than the spirit of the world.” The French 
require a clearness which may sometimes render their writers su- 
perficial ; and the Germans, in the pursuit of originality and depth, 
often convey obvious thoughts in an obscure style. In the dra- 
matic art, the most national part of literafure, the French are dis- 
tinguished in whatever relates to the action, the intrigue, and the 
interest of events; but the Germans surpass them in representing 
the impressions of the heart, and the secret storms of the strong 
passions. 

From the chapter which relates to the reception of German 
literature in Great Britain, we extract the following passages, 
which it would be barbarous to abridge, and very difficult to 


translate. 


* Les Anglais veulent & tout des résultats immédiatement appli cables, 
et de la naissent leurs préventious contre une philosophie qui a pour objet 
le beau plutot que lutile. 

“Tes Anglais ne s€parent point, il est vrai, la dignité de Putilité, et 
toujours ils sont préts quand il le faut, a sacrifier ce quiest utile a ce 
qui est honorable ; mais ils ne se prétent pas volontiers, comme il est dit 
dans Hamlet, a ces conversations avec lair dont les Allemands sont 
trés épris. La philosophie des Anglais est dirigée vers les resultats 
avantageux au bien-étre de Phumanité. Les Allemands s’occupent de 
la verité pour elle-méme, sans penser au parti que les hommes peuvent 
en tirer. Lanature de leurs gouvernements ne leur ayant point offert 
des occasions grandes et belles de meriter la gloire et de servir la patrie, 
iis sattachent en tout genre a la contemplation, et cherchent dans !¢ 
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ciel l’espace que leur etroite destinée leur refuse sur la terre. Ils se 
piaisent dans ideal, parcequ’il n’y a rien dans Pétat actuel des clioses 
qui parle @ leur imagination. Les Anglais s\hoporent avec raison de 
tout ce qu’ils possedent, de tout ce qu’ils sont, de tout ce quwils peuvent 
étre; ils placevt leur admiration et leur amour sur leurs lois, lewrs 
moeurs, et ieur culte. 

“ es nobles sentiments donnent a l’ame plus de force et d’energie 5 
mais la pensée va. peut-étre encore plus loin quand elle n’a point de 
bornes D1 méme debut déterminé, et que, sans cesse en rapport avee 
immense et V’infini, aucun intéréi ne la raméne que choses de ce monde. 

“ Les Anglais qui ont tant doriginalité daus le caractére redoutent 
néanmoins assez généralement les nouveaux systémes. La sagesse d’es- 
prit leur a fait tant de bien dais les affaires de la vie, qu’ils aiment a 
la retrouver dans les études intellectuelles ; et c’est la cependant que 
Paudace est inseparable de pénie. Le génie, pourvu qu'il respecte. la 
religion et la morale, doit aller aussi loin quwil veut : Cest Pempire de 
Ja pensée quwii aggrandit. 

“ Les affections domestiques exercant un grand empire sur le coeur 
des Angiais, leur Poésie se sent de la delicatesse et de la fixité de ses 
affections: les Allemands. plus indépendants en tout parce quils sont 
moins libres, peignent les sentiments comme les idées @ travers des 
nuages: on diroit que univers vacille dévant leurs ycux, et Vincerti- 
tude méme de leurs regards multiplie les objets dont leur talent peut se 
servir. 

“ L’imagination, en Angleterre, est presque toujours inspirée par la 
sensibilité ; imagination des Aliemands est quelquefois rude et bizarre. 
La religion de Angleterre est plus sévére ; celle de PAllemagne est 
plus vague; et la poésie des nations doit nécessairement porter l’em- 
preinte de leurs sentiments religieux. La convénance ne régne point 
dans les Arts en Angleterre comme en France; cependant Popinion 
publique y a plus d’empire, qu’en Allemagne; Punité nationale en est la 
cause. Les Angiais veulent mettre d’accord en toutes choses les actions 
et les principes; c’est un peuple sage et bien ordonné qui a compris dans 
la sagesse la gloire, et dans ordre la liberté; les Allemands, n’ayant 
fait que réver lune et l’autre, ont examiné les idées independamment 


de leur application, et se sont ainsi necessairement élevés plus haut en 
theorie.” 


These passages naturally introduce the English reader to this 
work, of which the object is, to make Germany known to foreign 
nations. It will also make known to future ages the state of that 
country in the highest degree of its philosophical and poetical 
activity, at the moment before the pride of genius was humbled 
by foreign conquest, or the national mind turned from literary en- 
thusiasm by struggles for the restoration of independence. The 
fleeting opportunity of observation at so extraordinary a moment, 
has happily been seized by one of those very few persons, whe 
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are capable at once of observing and painting manners—of esti- 
inating and expounding philosophical systems—of feeling the beau- 
ties of the most diss ilar forms of literature—of tracing the pe- 
culiarities of usages, arts, and even speculations, to their common 
principle in national character—and of disposing them in their 
natural place as features in the great portrait of a people. 

The attainments ot a :espectable traveller of the second class, 
are, in the present age, not uncommon. Many persons are per- 
fectly well qualified to convey exact information, wherever the 
subject can be exactly known. But the most important objects in 
a country can neither be numbered nor measured. The naturalist 
gives no picture of scenery by the most accurate catalogue of 
mineral and vegetable produce; and, after all that the potitical 
arithmetician can tell us of wealth and population, we continue 
ignorant of the spirit which actuates them, and of the character 
which modifies their application. 

The genius of il.e philosophical and poetical traveller is of a 
higher order. It is founded in the power of catching, by a rapid 
glance, the physiognomy of man and of nature. It is, in one of 
its parts, an expansion of that sagaci‘y which seizes the character 
of an individual, in his features, in his expression, in his gestures, 
in his tones, in every outward sign of his thoughts and feelings. 
The application of this intuitive power to the varied mass called a 
nation, is one of the most rare efiorts of the human intellect. The 
mind and the eye must co6perate, with electrical rapidity, te 
recall what a nation has been, to sympathize with their present sen- 
timents and passions, and to trace the workings of national charac- 
ter in amusements, in habits, in institutions and opiniens. ‘There 
appears to be an extemporaneous facility of theorizing, necessary 
to catch the first aspect of a new country, of which the features 
would enter the mind in absolute confusion, if they were not im- 
mediately referred to some principle, and reduced to some system. 
‘To embody this conception, there must exist the power of paint- 
ing both scenery and character—of combining the vivacity of first 
impression with the accuracy of minute examination—of placing a 
nation, strongly individualized by every mark of its mind and dis- 
position, in the midst of ancient monuments, clothed in its own 
apparel, engaged in its ordinary occupations and pastimes amidst 
its native scenes—like a grand historical painting, with appropriate 
drapery, and with the accompaniments of architecture and land- 
scape, which illustrate and characterize, as well as adorn. 

The voice of Europe has already applauded the genius of a 
national painter in the author of Corinne. But it was there aided 
by the power of a pathetic fiction—by the variety and opposition 
of national character—and by the charm of a country which unites 
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beauty torenown. In the work before us she has thrown off the 
aid of fiction. She delineates a less poetical character, and a 
country more interesting by expectation than by recollection. 

But it is not the less certain that it is the most vigorous effort of 
her genius, and probably the most elaborate and masculine produc- 
tion of the faculties of woman. What woman indeed, and (we 
may add) how many men, could have preserved all the grace and 
brilliancy of Parisian society in analyzing its nature—explained 
the most abstruse metaphysical theories of Germany precisely, 
yet perspicuously and agreeably—and combined the eloquence 
which inspires exalied sentiments of virtue, with the enviable 
talent of gently indicating the defects of men or of nations, 
by the skilfully softened touches of a polite and merciful plea- 
santry ? 

In a short introduction, the principal nations of Europe are 
derived from three races, the Sclavonic, the Latin and the 'Teu- 
tonic. The imitative and feeble literature—the recent, precipitate, 
and superficial civilization of the Sclavonic nations—sufficiently 
distinguish them from the two great races. ‘The Latin nations 
who inhabit the south of Europe, are the most anciently ci- 
vilized. Social institutions, blended with paganism, preceded 
their reception of christianity; they have less disposition than 
their northern neighbours to abstract reflection; they understand 
better the business and pleasures of the world; they inherit 
the sagacity of the Romans in civil affairs; and “ they alone, 
like those ancient masters, know how to practise the art of domina- 
tion.” 

The Germanic nations who inhabit the north of Europe and 
the British islands, received their civilization with christianity ; 
chivalry and the middle age are the subject of their traditions and 
legends. ‘Their natural genius is more gothic than classical; they 
are distinguished by independence and good faith-—by seriousness 
both in their talents and character, rather than by address or 
vivacity :-—“ The social dignity which the Fnglish owe to their 
political constitution, places them at the head of ‘Teutonic nations, 
but does not exempt them from the character of the race.” 

The literature of the Latin nations is copied from the ancients, 
and retains the original colour of their polytheism. That of the 
nations of Germanic origin has a chivalrous basis, and is modified 
by a spiritual religion. The French and Germans are at the two 
extremities of the chain; the French considering outward objects, 
and the Germans thought and feeling, as the prime movers of the 
moral world. ‘ The French nation, the most cultivated of Latin 
nations, inclines to a classical poetry. The English nation, the 
most illustrious of Germanic nations, delights in a poetry more 
romantic and chivalrous.” 
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The theory which we have thus abridged is most ingenious, 
and exhibits in the liveliest form the distinction between difierent 
systems of literature and manners. It is partly true; for the 
principle of race is doubtless one of the most important in the his- 
tory of mankind; and the first impressions on the susceptible 
character of rude tribes may be traced in the qualities of their 
most civilized descendants. But, considered as an exclusive and 
universal theory, it is not secure against the attacks of skeptical in- 
genuity. The facts do not seem entirely to correspond with it. 
it was among the Latin nations of the south that chivalry and 
romance first flourished. Provence was the eariiest seat of 
romantic poetry. A chivalrous literature predominated in Italy 
during the most brilliant period of Italian genius. The poetry of 
the Spanish peninsula seems to have been more romantic and less 
subjected to classical bondage than that of any other part of Eu- 
rope. Onthe contrary, chivalry, which was the refinement of the 
middle age, penetrated more slowly into the countries of the 
north. In those less polished regions it was more rugged and ob- 
scure, and did not descend, as in the south, with that splendour and 
renown which acted upon the imagination of succeeding times. In 
general, the character of the literature of each European nation 
seems extremely to depend upon:the period at which it had 
reached its highest point of cultivation. Spanish and Italian 
poetry flourished while Europe was still chivalrous. French 
literature attained its highest splendour after the Grecian and 
Roman writers had become the objects of universal reverence. 
The Germans cultivated their poetry a hundred years later, when 
the study of antiquity had revived the knowledge of the Gothic 
sentiments and principles. Nature produced a chivalrous poetry 
in the sixteenth century ; learning inthe eighteenth. Perhaps the 
history of English poetry reflects the revolution of European taste 
more distinctly than that of any other nation. We have suc: 
cessively cultivated a Gothic poetry from nature, a classical poetry 
from imitation, and a second Gothic from the study of our own 
ancient poets. 

To this consideration it must be added, that Catholic and Pro- 
testant nations musf diller in their poetical system. The festal 
shows and legendary polytheism of the Catholics had the eff>ct 
of a sort of Christian Paganism. The Protestant poetry was 
spiritualized by the genius of their worship, and was undoubtedly 
exalied by the daily perusal of translations of the sublime poems 
of the Hebrews; a discipline, without which it is probable that 
the nations of the west never could have been prepared to endure 
oriental poetry. Religion conquered the first repugnance ; and 
familiar use gave it an influence still discernible in that ten 
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dency towards deep emotion and sublime imagery, which cha- 
racterizes, though in different forms, both English and Germar 
poetry. 

In justice, however, to the ingenious theory of Mad. de Stael, 
it ought to be observed, that the original character ascribed by 
her to the northern nations, must have disposed them to 
the adoption of a Protestant faith and worship, while the Popery 
of the south was naturally preserved by an early disposition 
to a splendid ceremonial, and a various and flexible mythology. 

The work is divided into four parts. On Germany and Ger- 
man manners. Qn literature and the arts. On philosophy and 
morals. Onreligion and enthusiasm. 

The first is the most perfect in its kind; belongs the most en- 
tirely to the genius of the writer; and affords the best example 
of the talent for painting nations which we have attempted to 
describe. It seems also, as far as foreign critics can presume to 
decide, to be in the most finished style of any composition of the 
author, and more securely to bid defiance to that minute criticism 
which, in other works, her genius rather disdained than _pro- 
pitiated.* ‘The Germans are a just, constant, and sincere people ; 
with great power of imagination and reflection; without brilliancy 
in society, or address in affairs; slow, and easily intimidated in 
action; adventurous and fearless in speculation; often uniting en- 
thusiasm for the elegant arts, with little progress in the manners 
and refinements of life; more capable of being inflamed by opi- 
nions than by interests; obedient to authority, rather from an or- 
derly and mechanical character than from servility—having learnt 
to value liberty neither by the enjoyment of it, nor by severe op- 
pression; devested by the nature of their governments, and the 
division of their territories, of patriotic pride; too prone in the 
relations of domestic life, to substitute fancy and feeling for posi- 
tive duty ; not unfrequently combining a natural character with 
artificial manners, and much real feeling with affected enthusiasm ; 
divided by the sternness of feudal demarcation into an unlettered 
nobility, unpolished scholars, and a depressed commonalty ; and 
exposing themselves to derision, when, with their grave and clumsy 
honesty, they attempt to copy the lively and dexterous profligacy 
of their southern neighbours. 

In the plentiful provinces of Southern Germany,t} where re- 
ligion as well as government shackled the activity of speculation, 
the people had. sunk into a sort of lethargic comfort and stupid 
enjoyment :—it was a heavy and monotonous country, with ne 


* Parti. chap. 1—-4.  f Part 1. chap. 5, 6,7, &. 
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arts, except the national art of instrumental music :—no literature, 
a rude utterance;—no society, or only crowded assemblies, which 
seemed to be brought together for ceremonial, more than for plea- 
sure ;—* an obsequious politeness towards an aristocracy without 
elegance.” In Austria, more especially, are seen a calm and 
languid mediocrity in sensations and desires; a people mechanical 
in their very sports—“ whose existence is neither disturbed nor 
exalted by guilt or genius, by intolerance or enthusiasm;” a 
phlegmatic administration, inflexibly adhering to its ancient course 
—repelling knowledge on which the vigour of states must now de- 
pend; great societies of amiable and respectable persons—which 
suggest the reflection, that “in retirement monotony composes the 
soul, but in the world it wearies the mind.” 

In the rigorous climate and gloomy towns of Protestant Germa- 
ny only, the national mind is displayed. There the whole litera- 
ture and philosophy were assembled. Berlin was slowly rising to 
be the capital of enlightened Germany. The Duchess of Wei- 
mar, who compelled Napoleon to respect her in the intoxication of 
victory, had changed her little capital into a seat of knowledge 
and elegance, under the auspices of Goethe, Wieland, and Schiller. 
No European palace had assembled so refined a society since 
some of the small Italian courts of the sixteenth century. It is 
only by the protestant provinces of the north, that Germany is 
known as a lettered and philosophical country. 

From this admirable picture, we must now select specimens 
which convey a more just conception of its excellence than our 
cold abridgment. We begin by the beautiful observations on 
the character and destiny of women. 


“ La nature et la société donnent aux femmes une grande habitude de 
souffrir, et on ne sauroit nier, ce me semble, que de nos jours elles va- 
lent, en général mieux que les hommes. Dans une époque oi le mal uti- 
versel est Pégoisme, les hommes auxquelles tous les intéréts positifs se 
rapportent doivent avoir moins de générosité, moins de sensibilité que 
les femmes; elles ne tiennent a la vie que par les liens du cceur, et 
lorsquw’elles ségarent, c’est encore par un sentiment qu’elles sont en- 
trainées : leur personalité est toujours a deux, tandis que celle de Phomme 
n’a que lui-méme pour but. On leur rend hommage par les affections 
qu’elles inspirent, mais celles qu’elles accordent sont presque toujours 
des sacrifices. La plus belle des vertus, le dévouement, est leur jouis- 
sance et leur destinée; nul bonheur ne peut exister pour elles que pat 
le reflet de la gloire et des prosperités d’un autre; enfin, vivre hors de 
soi-méme, soit par les idées, soit par les sentiments, soit sur-tout par les 
vertus, donne 4 lame un sentiment habituel d’elevation.” 

“ Dans le pays of les hommes sont appelés par les institutions poli 
tiques @ exercer toutes les vertus militaires et civiles qu inspire Pamour 
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de la patrie, ils reprennent la superiorité qui leur appartient; ils rentrent 
avec éclat dans jeurs droits de maitre du monde; mais lorsqu’ils sont 
condamnés de quelque maniére a loisiveté, ou a la servitude, ils tom- 
pent d’autant plus bas qu’ils devoient s’élever plus haut. La destinée Pleas 
des femmes reste toujours la méme; c’est leur ame seule qui Ia fait, les Ba heey! 
circonstances politiques n’y influent en rien. Lorsque les hommes ne od 
savent pas, ou ne peuvent pas employer dignement et noblemeut leur 
vie, la nature se venge sur eux des dons mémes qu’ils en ont recus; 
lactivité du corps ne sert plus qu’a la paresse de Pesprit; la force de 
Yame devient de la rudesse; et le jour se passe dans des exercices et 
des amusements vulgaires, les chevaux, la chasse, les festins qui con- 
viendroit comme délassement, mais qui abrutissent comme occupations. 
e Pendant ce tenips les femmes cultivent leur esprit, et le sentiment et la 
reverie conservent dans leur ame Pimage de tout ce qui est noble et beau. 

« Les femmes Allemandes ont un charme qui leur est tout a fait par- 
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. ticulier, un son de voix touchant, des cheveux blonds, un teint éblouis- fe 
sant; elles sont modestes, mais moins timides que les Anglaises; on voit | (i 
© PB gu’elles ont rencontré moins souvent des hommes qui leur fussent supe- 

‘le 


rieurs, et qu’elles ont d’ailleurs moins a craindre des jugements sévéres 
of FR du public. Elles cherchent a plaire par la sensibilité, a interesser par | I 
re lyagination; la langue de la poésie et des beaux arts leur est connue ; oe tae 
r. Bel s foni de la coqueterie avec de Penthousiasme, comme on en fait en ; 

















ce [ag France avec de lesprit et de la plaisanterie.” 

is 

is Moralists and philosophers have often remarked, that licentious | 
gallantry is fatal to love, and destructive of the importance of i 

ns P_women. “I will venture to assert,” says Madame de Staél, cre} 

ur)“ against the received opinion, that France was, perhaps, of all ot he 

on Wathe countries of the world, that in which women had the least pee bap) 
happiness in love. It was called the Paradise of Women, be- i. gaa 
cause they enjoyed the greatest liberty; but that liberty arose | 

de @ifrom the negligent profligacy of the other sex.”* The obser- 

va- |gvations which follow this remarkable testimony are so beautiful meee, 

oi- and forcible, that they ought to be engraven on the mind of every ean 

/s¢ woman disposed to mumur at those restraints which maintain the teas 

jté Edignity of womanhood. Be ics 

» &' =~ Some enthusiasm, says Mad. de Staél, or, in other words, some | 

Ch Bbigh passion, capable of actuating multitudes, has been felt by | ; 

me WRevery people, at those epochs of their national existence, which wee 

ons . “% : : i i 

— oo distinguished by great acts. Four periods are very remarka- Baie 1: 

ms ble in the progress of the European world. ‘The heroic ages which 

pat founded civilization—republican patriotism, which was the glory 

de go! antiquity—chivalry, the martial religion of Europe—and the 

tes (love of liberty, of which the history began about the period of the 


Reformation. The chivalrous impression is worn out in Germany ; 
and, in future, says this generous and enlightened writer, ‘* nothing 


* Part 1. chap. & 
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great will be accomplished in that country, but by the liberal ius- 
ulse which has in Europe succeeded to chivalry.” 

The society and manners of Germany are continually illustrated 
by comparison or contrast with those of France. Some passages 
and chapters on this subject, together with the author’s brilliant 
preface to the thoughts of the Prince de Ligne, may be consi- 
dered as the first contributions towards a theory of the talent (if 
we must not say of the art) of conversation, which affords so 
considerable a part of the most liberal enjoyments of refined life. 
Those, indeed, who affect a Spartan or monastic severity in their 
estimate of the society of capitals, may almost condemn a talent, 
which in their opinion only adorns vice. But that must have a 
moral tendency which raises society from slander or intoxication, 
io any contest and rivalship of mental power. Wit and grace are 
perhaps the only means which could allure the thoughtless into the 
neighbourhood of reflection, and inspire them with some adiira- 
tion for superiority of mind. Society is the only school in which 
the indolence of the great will submit to learn. Refined conver- 
sation is at least sprinkled with literature, and directed more often, 
than the talk of the vulgar, to objects of general interest. ‘That 
talent cannot really be frivolous which affords the channel through 
which some knowledge, or even some respect for knowledge, may 
be insinuated into minds incapable of labour, and whose tastes so 
materially influence the community. Satirical pictures of the vices of 
a great society create a vulgar prejudice against their most blame- 
jess and virtuous pleasures. But, whatever may be the vice of 
London or Paris, it is lessened, not increased, by the ‘cultivation 
of every liberal talent which innocently fills their time, and tends, 
in some measure, to raise them above malice and sensuality. And 
there is a considerable illusion in the provincial estimate of the 
immoralities of the capital. These immoralities are public, from 
the rank of the parties ; and they are rendered more censpicuous 
by the celebrity, or. perhaps by the talents,.of some of them. 
Men of letters, and women of wit, describe their own sufferings 
with eloquence; the faults of others, and sometimes their own, 
with energy. Their descriptions interest every reader, and are 
circulated throughout Europe. But it does not follow, that the 
miseries or the faults are greater or more frequent than those of 
obscure and vulgar persons, whose suttferings and vices are known 
to nobody, and would be uninteresting if they were known. 

The second, and most generally amusing, as well as the largest 
part of this work, is an animated sketch of the literary history of 
Germany, with criticisms on the most celebrated German poets 
and poems, interspersed with reflections equally original and beav 
tiful, tending to cultivate a comprehensive taste in the fine arts, 
and to ingraft the love ef virtue on the sense of beauty. Of tie 
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poems Criticised, some are well known to most of opr readers. 
‘The earlier pieces of Schiller were generally read in translations 
_of various merit—though, except the Robbers, they are not, by 

the present taste of Germany, placed in the first class of his 
works. ‘The versions of Leonora, of Oberon, of Wallenstein, of 

Nathan, and of Iphigenia in Tauris, are among those which do 
the most honour to English literature. 

Goetz of Berlichenzen has been vigorously rendered by a writer, 
whose chivalrous genius, exerted upon somewhat similar scenes of 
British history, has since rendered him the most popular poet of 
his age. 

_ Anepic poem, or a poetical romance, has lately been discovered 
in Germany, entitled Niebelungen—on the Destruction of the 
Burgundians by Attila; and it is believed, that at least some parts 
of it were composed not long after the event, though the whole 
did not assume its present shape till the completion of the ver- 
nacular languages about the beginning of the 13th century.* 
Luther’s version of the scriptures is an epoch in German litera- 
ture. One of the innumerable blessings of the Reformation was 
fo make reading popular by such translations, and to accustem the 
people to weekly attempts at some sort of argument or declama- 
tion in their native tongue. The vigorous mind of the great Re- 
former gave to his translation an energy and conciseness, which 
made it a model in style, as well as an authority in language. 
Hagedorn, Weiss, and Gellert, copied the French without vivaci- 
ty ;+ and Bodmer imitated the English without genius. At length, 
Klopstock, an imitator of Milton, formed a German poetry, and 
Wieland improved the language and versification; though this 
accomplished writer has somewhat suffered in his reputation by 
the recent zeal of the Germans against the imitation of any #>- 
eign, but especially of the French, school. 


“Ti faut, pour imiter Voltaire, une insouciance moqueuse et philoso- 
phique qui rend indifferent a tout excepté la maniére piquante dex- 
primer cette insouciance. Jamais un Allemand ue peut arriver a cette 
brillante liberté de plaisanterie; la verité Pattache trop, il veut scavoir 
et expliquer ce que les choses sont.” Part Il. c. 4. 


“The genius of Klopstock was inflamed by the perusal of Mil- 
ton and Young.” This combination of names is astonishing to an 
English ear. It creates a presumption against the poetical sensi- 
bility of Klopstock, to find that he combined two poets, placed at 


_ * An ingenious and celebrated writer has promised a more particular account of 


(is most curious monument. ol 
Srsmonpt, Litterature du Midi, vol. 1. p. 30. 


t  Leurs ouvrages n’etoient que gu Francais appesanti.’’ 
Vou. UT. New Serves. 38 
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an immeasurable distance from each other, and whose whole super- 
ficial resemblance arises from some part of Milton’s subject, and 
from the doctrines of their theology, rather than the spirit of their 
religion.— Through all the works of Young, written with such a 
variety of temper and manner, there predominates one talent, inex- 
haustible wit, with little soundness of reason or depth of sensibility. 
His melancholy is artificial; and his combinations are as grotesque 
and fantastic in his Night Thoughts as in his Satives. How exactly 
does a poet characterize his own talent, who opensa series of poeti- 
cal meditations on death and immortality, by a satirical epigram 
against the selfishness of the world ?’—Wit and ingenuity are the 
ouly talents which Milton disdained.. He is simple in his concep- 
tions, even when his diction is overloaded with gorgeous learning. 
He is never gloomy but when he is grand. He is the painter of 
Love, as well as of Terror. He did not aim at Mirth; but he is 
cheerful whenever he descends from higher feelings. And nothing 
tends more to inspire a calm and constant delight, than the contem- 
plation of that ideal purity and grandeur which he, above all poets, 
had the faculty of bestowing on every form of moral nature. 

Klopstock’s ode on the rivalship of the muse of Germany with 
ihe muse of Albion, is elegantly translated by Mad. de Staél; and 
we applaud her taste for preferring prose to verse in French trans- 
Jations of German poems. After having spoken of Winkelman 
and of Lessing, the most perspicuous, concise, and lively of Ger- 
man prose-writers, she proceeds to Schiller and Goethe, the great- 
est of German poets. Schiller presents only the genius of a great 
| poet, and the character of a virtuous man. The first interview 
@ with him furnishes a very pleasing anecdote. 
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a. “La premiére fois que j'ai vu Schiller, c’étoit dans le salon du Duc 
et la Duchesse de Weimar, en présence d’une societé aussi éclairée 
qu imposante: il lisoit trés bien le Francais, mais 1 ne Pavoit jamais 
parlé; je soutins avec chaleurla supériorité de notre syst@me dramatique 
sur tous les autres; il ne se refusa point & me combattre, et sans s’in- 
quieter des difficultés et des lenteurs qu’il éprouvoit en s’exprimant en 
Francais, sans redouter non plus Popinion des auditeurs, qui étoit con- 
ie traire a la sienne, sa conviction intime le fit parler. Je me servis 
Ee c’abord pour le refuter, des armes Francaises, la vivacité et la plaisan- 
terie; mais bientot je demélai dans ce que disoit Schiller tant @idées a 
travers Pobstacles des mots, je fus si frappée de cette simplicité de ca- 
ractére qui portoit un homme de génie 4 s’engager ainsi dans une lutte 
ou les paroles manquoient a ses pensées, je le trouvai si modeste et si 
insouciaut dans ce qui ne concernoit que ses propres succés, si fier et 
si animé dans la defense de ce qu’il croyoit la verité, que je lui vouai F 
dés cet Instant une amitié pleine d’admiration.” ) 
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of Goethe—his dictatorial power over national literature—his ine- 
quality, caprice, originality, and fire in conversation—his union of 
a youthful imagination with exhausted sensibility, and the impar- 
tiality of a stern sagacity, neither influenced by opinions nor pre- 
dilections—are painted with extraordinary skill. 

Among the tragedies of Schiller which have appeared since we 
have ceased to translate German dramas, the most celebrated are, 
Mary Stuart, Joan of Arc, and William Tell. Such subjects as 
Mary Stuart generally excite an expectation which cannot be gra- 
tified. We agree with Mad. de Staél in admiring many scene 
‘of Schiller’s Mary, and especially her noble farewell to Leicester. 
But the tragedy would probably displease English readers, to say 
nothing of spectators. Our political disputes have given a more 
inflexible reality to the events of Elizabeth’s reign, than history 
would otherwise have bestowed on facts equally modern. Neither 
of our parties could endure a Mary who confesses the murder of 
her husband, or an Elizabeth who instigates the assassination of her 
prisoner. InWilliam Tell, Schiller has avoided the commonplaces 
of arepublican conspiration, and faithfully represented the indigna- 
tion of an oppressed Helvetian Highlander. 

Egmont is considered by Mad. de Staél as the finest of Goethe’s 
tragedies, written, like Werther, in the enthusiasm of his youth. 
It is rather singular that poets have availed themselves so little of 
the chivalrous character, the illustrious love, and the awful malady 
of Tasso. The Torquato Tasso of Goethe is the only attempt 
to convert this subject to the purposes of the drama. ‘Two men 
of genius, of very modern times, have suffered in a somewhat similar 
manner; but the habits of Rousseau’s life were vulgar ; and the 
sufferings of Cowper are both recent and sacred. 

The scenes translated from the Faust of Goethe well represent 
the terrible energy of that most odious of the works of genius, in 
which the whole power of imagination is employed to dispel the 
charms which poetry bestows on human life; where the punish- 
ment of vice proceeds from cruelty without justice, and “ where 
the remorse seems as infernal as the guilt.” 

Since the death of Schiller, and the desertion of the drama by 
Goethe, several tragic writers have appeared, of whom the most 
celebrated are Werner, the author of Luther and of Attila, Ger- 
stenberg, Illinger, ‘Tieck, Collin, and Oechlenschlager, a Dane, 
who has introduced into his poetry the terrible mythology of 
Scandinavia. "The result of the Chapteron Comedy seems to be, 
that the comic genius has not yet arisen in Germany. German 
novels have been more translated into English than other works of 
literature; and a novel by Tieck, entitled Sternbald, seems to 
deserve translation. J. P. Richter, a popular novelist, but toe 


national to bear translation, said, “ That the French had the empire 
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of the land, the English that of the sea, and the Germans that of 
the air.” Though Schiller wrote the history of the Belgic revolt, 
and of the Thirty-years’ war, with eloquence and the spirit of liber- 
ty, the only classical writer in this department, is J. de Miiller, the, 
historian of Switzerland. Though born in a speculative age, he 
has chosen the picturesque and dramatic manver of ancient histo- 
rians; and his minute erudition in the annals of the middle age 
supplies his imagination with the particulars which characterize 
persons and actions. He abuses his extent of knowledge and 
power of detail; he sometimes affects the sententiousness of ‘Taci- 
tus; and his pursuit of antique phraseology occasionally degene- 
tates into affectation. But his diction is in general grave and 
severe’; and in his posthumous abridgment of Universal History, 
he has shown great talents for that difficult sort of composition— 
the power of comprehensive outline; of compression without 
obscurity ; of painting characters by few and grand strokes ; and 
of disposing events so skilfully, that their causes and effects are 
seen without being pointed out. Like Sallust, another affecter of 
archaism, and declaimer against his age, his private and _ political 
life is said to have been repugnant to his historical morality. 
“ The reader of Miiller is desirous of believing, that of all the 
virtues which he strongly felt in the composition of his works, 
there were at least some which he permanently possessed.” 
The estimate of literary Germany would not be complete, 
without the observation, that it possesses a greater number of Ja- 
borious scholars, and of useful books than any other country. 
The possession of other Janguages may open more literary enjoy- 
ment: the German is assuredly the key to most knowledge. ‘The 
works of Fulleborn, Buhle, Tiedeman, and Tenneman, are the 
first attempts to form a philosophical history of philosophy, of 
which the learned compiler Brucker had no more conception than 
a monkish annalist of rivalling Hume. ‘The philosophy of litera- 
ry history is one of the most recently opened fields of specula- 
tion. A few beautiful fragments of it are among the happiest 
parts-of Hume’s Essays. The great work of Mad. de Stael on 
literature, was the first attempt on a bold and extensive scale. In 
the neighbourhood of her late residence, and perhaps not unin- 
finenced by her spirit, two writers of great merit, though of dissi- 
milar character, have very recently treated various parts of this 
wide subject; M. Sismondi, in his History of the Literature of 
the South; and M. Barrente, in his Pioture of French Litera- 
ture during the Eighteenth Century. Sismondi, guided by 
Bouterweke and Schlegel, hazards larger views; indulges his 
talent for speculation, and seems with difficulty to suppress that 
holder spirit, and those more liberal principles, which Lreathe in 
his History of the Italian Republic. Barrente, more thoroughly 
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imbued with the elegances and the prejudices of his national 
literature, feels more delicately the peculiarities of @reat writers, 
and traces with a more refined sagacity the immediate effects of 
their writings. But his work, under a very ingenious disguise of 
literary criticism, is an attack on the opinions of the eighteenth 
century; and it will assuredly never be honoured by the dis- 
pleasure either of Napoleon, or of any of his successors in abso- 
lute power. 

One chapter is chiefly employed on the works and system of 
William and Frederic Schlegel, of whom William is celebrated 
for his lectures on dramatic poetry, for his admirable translation 
of Shakspeare, and for versions, said to be of equal excellence, 
of the Spanish dramatic poets; and Frederic, besides his other 
merits, has the very singular distinction of having acquired the 
Sanscrit language, and studied the Indian learning and science in 
Europe, chiefly by the aid of a British Orientalist, long detained 
as a prisoner at Paris. ‘The genera] tendency of the literary sys- 
tem of these critics, is towards the manners, poetry, and religion 
of the middle age. They have reached the extreme point to- 
wards which the general sentiment of Europe has been impelled 
by the calamities of a philosophical revolution, and the various for- 
tunes of atwenty years’ universal war. ‘They are peculiarly ad- 
verse to French literature ; which, since the age of Louis XIV. 
has, in their opinion, weakened the primitive principles common 
io all Christendom, as well as devested the poetry of each peo- 
ple of its originality and character. ‘Their system is exaggerated 
and exclusive. In pursuit of national originality, they lose sight 
of the primary and universal beauties of art. The imitation of 
our own antiquities may be a6 artificial as the copy of ‘a foreign 
literature. Nothing is less natural than a modern antique. 

In a comprehensive system of literature, there is sufficient 
place for the irregular works of sublime genius, and for the fault- 
less models of classical taste. From age to age, the multitude 
fluctuates between various, and sometimes opposite fashions of 
literary activity. ‘They are not all of equal value: But the phi- 
osophical critic discovers and admires the common principles of 
reauty, from which they all derive their power over human ne 
ure. 

We cannot better close this subject, than by some extracis 
rom’ Mad. de Staél’s exquisite Chapter on T'asie ; in which, with 
) skilful and impartial hand, she balances the literary opinions of 
ations. 















“ Ceux qui se croijent du goit en sont plus orgueilleux que ceux qui 
e croient du génie. Le goiit en littérature est comme le bon ton en so- 
ete: on le considére comme une preuve de la fortune, de la naissance 
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ou du moins des habitudes qui tiennent a toutes les deux; tandis que ie 
génie peut naitre dans la téte d'un artisan qui n’auroit jamais eu de rap- 
port avec la bonne compagnie. Dans tout pays ov il y aura de la va- 
nité, le got sera mis au premier rang, parcequ’il sépare les classes, et 
quil est uo signe de ralliement entres tous les individus de la premiére. 
Dans tous les pays oti s’exercera la puissance du ridicule, le gofit sera 
compté comme lun des premiers avantages, car il sert sur-tout a con- 
noitre ce quil faut eviter. Le tact de convenances est un partie du 
gotit, et c’est une arme excellente pour parer les coups entre les divers 
amours propres; enfin il peut arriver qu’une nation entiére se place, 
en aristocratie de bon goiit, vis-a-vis des autres, et qu’elle soit ou quelle 
se croie la seule bonne compagnie de ’ Europe; et c’est ce qui peut 
s'appliquer a la France of esprit de societé regnoit si eminemment 
qu'elle avoit quelque excuse pour cette pretention. Mais le gofit dans 
son application aux beaux arts différe singuliérement du goit dans 
son application aux convenances sociales: lorsqwil s’agit de forcer les 
hommes a nous accorder une considération éphemére comme notre vie, 
ce quon ne fait pas est au moins aussi nécessaire que ce qu’on fait, car 
je grand monde est si facilement hostile qwil faut des agrémeuts bieu 
extraordinaires pour qu’ils compensent Pavantage de ne donner prise 
sur sol a personue; mais le goat en poésie tient a la nature, et doit étre 
creature comme elle; les principes de ce goat sont donc tout autres 
que ceux qui dependent des relations ‘de la societé. 

“ C’est la confusion de ces deux genres qui est la cause des jugements 
si opposés en littérature; les Francais jugeut les beaux arts comme des 
eonvenances, et les Allemauds les convenances comme des beaux arts; 
dans les rapports avec la societé il faut se defendre, dans les rapports 
avec Ja poésie il faut se livrer.”— 

‘¢ On pourroit proposer un traité de paix entre les facons de juger, at- 
iistes et mondaines, des Allemands et des Fraucais. Les Francais 
devroient s’abstenir de condamner méme une faute de convenance, si 
elle avoit pour excuse une pensée forte ou un sentiment vrai. Les Alle- 
mands devroient s‘euterdire tout ce qui offense le gofit naturel, tout 
ce qui retrace des images que les sensations repoussent ; aucune théorie 
philosophique, quelque ingenieuse qu'elle soit, ne peut aller contre les 
repugnances des sensations, comme aucune poétique des convenances ne 
sauroit empécher les emotions involontaires.”—* Si l’on osoit le dire, 
peut-étre trouveroit-on qu’en France il y a maintenant trop de freius 
pour des coursiers si peu fougueux, et qu’en Allemagne beaucoup d’it- 
dependence littéraire ne produit pas encore des resultats assez bril- 
fants.” 


The Third Part of this work is the most singular. An accoun! 
of metaphysical systems by a woman is a novelty in the history 
of the human mind: whatever may be thought of its success i! 
some of the parts, it must be regarded on the whole as the boldes! 
effort of the female intellect. It must, however, not be forgotten, 
that it is a contribution rather to the history of human nature, than 
to that of speculation; and that it considers the source, spirit, an/ 
moral influence of metaphysical opinions, more than their truth 
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faisehood. ‘* Metaphysics are at least the gymnastics of the un- 
derstanding.” ‘The commonplace clamour of mediocrity will 
naturally be excited by the sex, and even by the genius of the 
author. Every example of vivacity and grace, every exertion of 
fancy, every display of eloquence, every effusion of sensibility, 
will be cited as a presumption against the depth of her researches, 
and the accuracy of her statements. On such principles, the 
evidence against her would doubtless be conclusive. But dul- 
yess is not accuracy ;—ingenious and elegant writers are not, 
therefore, superficial; and those who are best acquainted with the 
philosophical revolutions of Germany, will be most astonished at 
the general correctness of this short, clear, and agreeable expo- 


sition. 


The character of Lord Bacon is a just and noble tribute to his 
senius; several eminent writers of the continent have, however, 
lately fallen into the mistake of ascribing to him a system of opi- 
nions, respecting the origin and first principles of human know- 
ledge. What distinguishes him among great philosophers is, that 
he taught no peculiar opinions, but wholly devoted himself to the 
improvement of the method of philosophizing. He belongs nei- 
ther to the English nor any ofher school of metaphysics ; for he 
was neta metaphysician. Mr. Locke was not a moralist; and his 
collateral discussions of ethical subjects are not among the valuable 
yarts of his great work. 

“ The works of Dugald Stewart contain so perfect a theory of 
the intellectual faculties, that it may be considered as the natura! 
history of a moral being.” ‘The French metaphysicians of the 
18th century, since Condillac, deserve the contempt expressed 
for them, by their shallow, precipitate, and degrading misapplica- 
tions of the Lockian philosophy. It is impossible to abridge the 
abridgment here given of the Kantian philosophy, or of those 
systems which have arisen from it; and which continue to dispute 
the supremacy of the speculative world. Those opinions of 
Kant are more fully stated, because he changed the general man- 
ner of thinking, and gave the new direction to the national mind. 
Those of -Fichte, Schelling, and his other successors, it is of less 
importance to the proper purpose of this work to detail; because, 
though their doctrines be new, they continue, and produce the 
same effect on national character ; and they exert the same influ- 
ence on other sciences and arts. ‘The manner of philosophizing 


mrenains the same in the Idealism of Pichte, and in the Pantheism 


of Schelling. 


Under various names and forms, it is the general! 


tendency of the German philosophy to consider thought, not as 
the produce of objects, or as one of the classes of phenomena, 
but as the agent which exhibits the appearance of the outward 
world, and which regulates those operations which it seems only 
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to represent. The philosophy of the human understanding is, i, 
all countries, acknowledged to contain the principles of all sci- 
ences; but in Germany, metaphysical speculation pervades their 
application to particulars. 

The subject of the Fourth Part is the state of religion, and 
the nature of all those disinterested and exalted sentiments which 
are here comprehended under the name of Enthusiasm. <A con- 
templative people like the Germans, have in their character the 
principle which disposes men to religion. The Reformation, which 
was their revolution, arose from ideas. ‘ Of all the great mez 
whom Germany has produced, Luther has the most German chia- 
racter. His firmness had something rude; his conviction made 
him opinionated ; intellectual boldness was the source of his cou- 
rage; in action, the ardour of his passions did not divert him 
from abstract studies; and though he attacked certain dogmas and 
practices, he was nof urged to the attack by incredulity, but by 
enthusiasm.” 

“ The right of examining what we ought to believe is the foun- 
dation of protestantism.”” Though each of the first reformers 
established a practical popery in his own church, opinions were 
eradually liberalized, and the temper of sects was softened. But 
little open incredulity had appeared in Germany ; and even Les. 
sing speculated with far more ccumspection, than had been ob- 
served by a series of English writers, from Hobbes to Bolingbroke. 
Secret unbelievers were friendly to christianity and protestantism, 
as instifutions beneficial to mankind, and far removed from that 
antireligious fanaticism which was more naturally provoked in 
France by the intolerant spirit and invidious splendour of a Ca- 
iholic hierarchy. | 

The reaction of the French revolution has been felt throughou! 
Europe, in religion as well as in politics. Many of the higher 
classes adopted some portion of those religious sentiments o! 
which they at first assumed the exterior, as a badge of their hos- 
tility to the fashions of France. The sensibility of the multi- 
tude, impatient of cold dogmatism and morality, eagerly sought to 
be once more roused by a religion which employed popular elo- 
quence, and spoke to imagination and emotion. 'The gloom of 
general convulsions and calamities created a disposition to seriouis- 
ness, and to the consolations of piety. And the disasters of a 
revolution allied to incredulity, threw a more’ than usual discredit 
and odium on irreligious opinions. In Great Britain, these causes 
have acted most conspicuously on the inferior classes; though 
they have also powerfully affected many enlightened and accow 
plished individuals of a higher condition. In France, they have 
produced in some men of letters the play of a sort of poetical 
religion round the fancy. But the general effect seems to be 4 
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disposition to establish a double doctrine, a system of infidelity for 
the initiated, with a contemptuous indulgence, and even active en- 
couragement of superstition among the vulgar, like that which 
prevailed among the ancients before the rise of christianity, from 
the revival of which the Lutheran reformation seems to have 

reserved Europe, and which, though not so furious and frantic 
as the atheistical fanaticism 4 the Reign of Terror, is, beyond 
any permanent condition of human society, destructive of ingenu- 
ousness, good faith and probity ; of intellectual courage and manly 
character; and of that respect for all human beings, without 
which there can be no justice or humanity from the powerful to- 
wards the humble. 

In Germany, the effects have been also very remarkable. 
Some men of eminence in literature have become catholics. In 
general, their tendency is towards a pious mysticism, which almost 
equally loves every sect where a dev otional spirit prevails. They 
have returned rather to sentiment than to dogma; more to religion 
than to theology. 

Their disposition to religious feeling, which they call religioszty, 
ts, fo use the words ofa rigidly orthodox English theologian, ‘a love 
of divine things for the beauty of their moral qualities.” It is the 
love of the good and fair, wherever it exists, but chiefly when ab- 
solute and boundless excellence is contemplated in “ the first good, 
first perfect, and first fair.” This moral enthusiasm easily adapts 
itself to the various ceremonies of worship, and even systems of 
opinion, prevalent among mankind. ‘The devotional spirit, con- 
templating different parts of the order of nature, or influenced by a 
different temper of mind, may give rise to very different, and ap- 
parently repugnant theological doctrines. ‘These doctrines are 
considered as modifications of human nature, under the influence 
of the religious principle ; not as propositions which argument can 
either establish or confute, or reconcile with each other. The ideal 
philosophy favours this singular manner of considering the subject. 
As it leaves no reality but in the mind, it lessens the distance be- 
tween belief and imagination; and disposes its adherents to regard 
opinions as the mere play of the understanding, incapable of being 
measured by any outward standard, and important chiefly from re- 
ference to sentiment, from which they spring, and on which they 
powerfully react. ‘The union of a mystical piety, witha philosophy 
verging towards Idealism, has accordingly been observed in periods 
of the history of human understanding, very distant from each other, 
and in most of their other circumstances extremely dissimilar. The 
same language, respecting the annihilation of self, and of the world, 
may be_used by the skeptic and by the enthusiast. Among the Hindu 
philosophers i in the most ancient times, among the Sufis i in modern 
Persia, during the ferment of eastern and western opinions, which 
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produced the latter Platonism in Malbranche and his English dis- 
ciple Norris, and in Berkeley himself, though in a tempered and mi- 
tigated state, the tendency to this union may be distinctly traced. 

It seems, however, to be fitted only to few men; and to them not 
long. Sentiments so sublime, and so distant from the vulgar aflairs 
and boisterous passions of men, may be preserved for a time, in 
the calm solitude of a contemplative visionary. But in the bustle 
of the world they are likely soon to evaporate, when they are neither 
embodied in opinions, nor adorned by ceremonies, nor animated by 
the attack and defence of controversy. When the ardour of a 
short-lived enthusiasm has subsided, the poetical philosophy which 
exalted fancy to the level of belief, may probably leave the same 
ultimate result with the argumentative skepticism which lowered 
belief to the level of fancy. 

An ardent susceptibility of every disinterested sentiment, more 
especially of every social affection, blended by the power of ima- 
gination with a passionate love of the beautiful, the grand, and the 
good, is, under the name of Enthusiasm, the ‘subject of the con- 
clusion of this work ; which, if we perhaps except the incompara- 
ble chapter on Conjugal Love, i is its most eloquent part. 


“Sans doute la conscience suffit pour conduire le caractére le plus 
froid dans la route de la vertu; niais |’enthousiasme est & la conscience 
ce que Phonueur est au devoir: il y a en nous un superflu d’ame quil 
est doux de consacrer a ce qui est beau, quand ce qui est bien est ac- 
compli. Le génie et l’imagivation ont aussi besoin qu’on soigue un peu 
leur bonheur dans ce monde; et la loi du devoir quelque sublime qu’elle 
soit, ne suffit pas pour faire gouter toutes les merveiiles du coeur et de 
la pensée. 

“On ne sauroit le nier, les interéts de Ja personalité pressent l’homme 
de toutes parts; il y a méme dans ce qui est vulgaire une certaine jouis- 
sance dont beaucoup de gens sont trés susceptibles, et on retrouve sou- 
vent les traces de penchants ignobles sous l’appareace des maniéres les 
plus distinguées. Les talents supérieurs ne garantissent pas toujours 
de cette nature dégradée qui dispose sourdement de Vexistence des 
hommes et leur fait placer leur bonheur plus bas qu’eux-mémes. L’en- 
thousiasme seul peut contre-balancer la tendance a |’egoisme, et c’est & 
ce signe divin qu il faut reconnoitre les creatures immortelles. Lorsque 
vous parlez @ quelqu’un sur des sujets dignes d’un saint respect, vous 
apercevez @abord s'il €prouve un noble fremissement, si son coeur bat 
pour des sentiments élevés, s’il.a fait alliance avec l’autre vie, ou bieo 
s'il n’a qu'un peu esprit qui lui sert a diriger le mécanisme de l’ex- 
istence. Ext qu’est-ce donc que l’étre humain, quand on ne voit en lui 
qu’une prudence dont son propre avantage est objet? L’instinct des 
animaux vaut mieux, car il est quelquefois généreux et fier; mais ce 
calcul, qui semble Vattribut de la raison, finit par rendre incapable de 
la premiére des vertus, le devouement. 

“ Parmi ceux qui s’essaient & tourer les sentiments exaltés en ridi- 
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cule, plusieurs en sont pourtant susceptibles a leur inscu. La guerre, 
fut elle eutreprise par des vues personnelies, donne toujours quelques 
unes des jouissances de Venthousiasme ; Venivrement d’un jour de ba- 
taille, le plaisir singulier de sexposer a la mort, quand toute notre na- 
ture nous commande d’aimer la vie, c’est encore a l’enthousiasme qu'il 
faut Pattribuer. 31a musique militaire, le henissement des chevaux, 
Yexplosion de la peudte, cette foule des soldats revétus des mémes 
couleurs, €mues par le méme desir, se rangeant autour des mémes ban- 
niéres, font €prouver une émotion qui triomphe de Pinstinct conserva- 
teur de Pexistence; et cette jouissance est si forte que ni les fatigues, ni 
les souffrances, ni tes perils ne peuvent ev deprendre les ames. Qui- 
conque a vécu de cette vie n’aime qu’elle. Le but atteint ne satistait 
jamais; c est action de se risquer qui est nécessaire, c’est elle qui fait 
passer lenthousiasme dans le sang; et quoiqu’il soit plus pur au fond 
de Pame, il est encore d'une noble nature lors méme qu’il a pu devenir 
une impulsion presque physique. 

“On accuse souvent |’enthousiasme sincére de ce qui ne peut étre 
reproché qu’a Penthousiasme affecté; plus un sentiment est beau, plus 
la fausse imitation de ce sentiment est odieuse. Usurper admiration 
des hommes est ce qu'il y a de plus coupable, car on tarit en eux la 
source des bons mouvements en les faisant rougir de les avoir €prouvés. 
D’ailleurs rien nest plus penible que les sons faux qui semblent sortir 
du sanctuaire méme de lame; la vanité peut s’emparer de tout ce qui 
est extéricur, il n’en résultera d’autre mal que de la préténtion et de la 
disgrace; mais quand elle se met a contrefaire les sentiments le plus 
intimes il semble qu’elle viole le dernier asile oa l’on espéroit lui echap- 
per. I] est facile cependant de reconnoitre la sincerité dans l’enthou- 
siasme; c’est une melodie si pure, que le moindre désaccord en detruit 
tout le charme; un mot, un accent, un regard expriment l’émotion con- 
centrée qui repond a a toute une vie.” 

“ Fontenelle disoit : J’ai quatre vingts ans, je suis Francais, et je n’ai 
pas donné dans toute ma vie le plus petit ridicule a la plus petite vertu. 
Ce mot supposoit une profonde connoissance de la societé. Fontenelle 
n’étoit pas un homme sensible, mais il avoit beaucoup d’esprit; et toutes 
les fois qu’on est doué d'une supériorité quelconque, on sent le besoin 
du serieux dans la nature humaine. II n’y a que les gens médiocres 
qui voudroient que le fond de tout fut du sable, afin que nul homme ne 
Jaissat sur la terre une trace plus durable que la leur.” 

“ L’on voit aussi des jeunes gens ambiticux de paroitre détrompés de 
tout enthousiasme affecter un mépris réfléchi pour les sentiments exaltés ; 
ils croient montrer ainsi une force de raison précoce; mais c’est une dé- 
cadence prématurée dont ils se vantet. [ls sont pour le talent comme 
ce vieillard qui demandoit si on avoit encore de Pamour. L’esprit 
dépourvu d’imagination prendroit volontiers en dédain méme la nature, 
si elle n’etoit pas plus forte que lui.” 








“ Quelques raisonneurs prétendent que Penthousiasme dégofite de I. 
vie commune, et que ne pouvant pas rester toujours dans cette dispo 
sition, 11 vaut mieux ne l’éprouver jamais; et pourquoi donc ont ils ac 
cepté d’etre jeunes, de vivre méme, puisque cela ne devoit pas toujours 
durer? Pourquoi donc ont ils aimé, si tant est que cela leur soit 
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jamais arrivé, puisque la mort pouvoit les séparer des objets de leur 
affection? Queile triste économie que celle de Pame! elle nous a été 
donnée pour étre développée, perfectionnée, prodiguée méme dans up 
noble but. 

“ Plus On engourdit la vie plus on se rapproche de existence maté- 
rielle, et plus on diminue, dira-t-on, la puissance de souffrir. Cet ar- 
gument séduit un grand nombre d’hommes, il consiste a tacher d’exister 
le moins possivle.” 


‘Thus terminates a work, which for variety of knowledge, flexi- 
bility of power, elevation of view, and comprehension of mind, is 
unequalled among the works of women; and which, in the union of 
the graces of society and literature with the genius of philosophy, 
is net surpassed by many among those of men. 
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ORIGINAL. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL SKETCH 


OF 


FISHER AMES. 


FisuHeR Ames was born April 9th, 1758, at Dedham, a village 
of Massachusetts, about nine miles south of Boston. He sprung 
from a family, which, although little distinguished by wealth or pub- 
lic honours, was one of the oldest in Massachusetts, and traced 
his descent in the paternal line from that celebrated calvinistic 
divine, the Rev. William Ames,* whose widow and children emi- 
grated to New England in 1634. Mr. Ames’s father was a physi- 
cian sufficiently respectable both in character and attainments, who 
seems to have possessed in an uncommon degree that singular 
versatility of talent, and fertility of ‘ree, which charac- 
terize the genuine New-England man. He : esided and pursued his 
profession at Dedham, but finding the practice which tliat village 
afforded insufficient for his support, he increased his income by 
keeping a tavern; to which two professions he soon added a third, 
apparently equally incongruous, by the annual publication of an al- 
manac, which he continued for nearly forty years, and which finally 
acquired great currency and reputation throughout all the eastern 
colonies. Fisher Ames was the youngest of five children. Dr. 
Ames died in 1764, leaving him, then in his sixth year, to the care 
of his mother, an intelligent and industrious woman, whose mater- 
nal fondness, or well judging partiality, induced her to determine, 
in spite of the difficulties arf privations of her situation, to culti- 
vate the talents of this her favourite child, by a liberal education. 
With this view, she resolved to keep up the public house which 
1ad_ been established by her husband, and by attention to that 
business, united to great diligence and economy, she finally suc- 


* Author of the Medulla Theologie, and several other tracts of scholastic and 
ontroversial divinity, of high repute in their day. 
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ceeded inher laudable purpose. She has lived fo see all her fond 
anticipations realized, and at length to pay that heaviest of all the 
taxes which nature has imposed upon length of days, and to see 
the son of her love go down to the grave before her. 

It is somewhat curious, that although Mr. Ames’s biography has 
been repeatedly written, and more than Once with great elegance 
and ability, these simple facts are now for the first time plainly 
related to the public. His biographers and eulogists seem to have 
wished to veil the humble circumstances of his family as much as 
possible, and endeavour to conceal the tavern keeper and the 
maker of almanacs behind a cloud of vague generalities and stu- 
died circumlocutions. The fond partiality of friendship may per- 
haps serve to excuse all this ; yet surely there is not much either 
of good sense or good taste in this squeamish delicacy. The 
facts, as they relate to a great man, are curious and interesting, and, 
as they give a clearer view of the state of society and condition 
of life in which his youth was passed, are of some importance in 
making up the general estimate of his character and talents. p 

Until within a few years the ordinary classical education of New E 
England, with some few highly honourable exceptions, has been 
hasty and superficial ; this defect was, in the case of young Ames, the 
increased by frequent change of instructors. Such knowledge as 


was to be obtained, in spite of these disadvantages, he acquired re 
with a quickness and accuracy, which gave bright promise of lus ae 


maturer powers. bly 
Soon after he had entered his twelfth year he was entered at 


Harvard College. This early admission to academic life, although nid 
it may excite the surprise of an Oxford scholar, is by no means cin 
uncommen upon this side of the Atlantic, where our colleges, un- V 
supported by any of those rich foundations which the munif- 
cence or superstition of former days have established in many of 
the European universities, have of necessity adapted themselves 
to the literary wants of the country, and forming a system of edu 
cation, somewhat between the discipline of the great English 
schools, and that course of general scientific instruction given i 
the Scotch and continental universities, are employed, literally, 1" 
the education of youth. We have as yet no Oxford to which 
our young men, when thoroughly grounded in the elementa‘y 
learning of the schools, may resort either for the cultivation of 
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elegant literature, and the acquisition of high science, or (in the 
language of Sir William Blackstone) to while away the tedious 
interval between childhood and twenty-one. 

At college Fisher Ames sustained the same reputation which he 
had borne at school. 'Though in some measure disqualified by his 
tender years from attaining to any remarkable degree of proficien- 
cy in the severer sciences, he was not deficient in any part of the 
routine of college studies; and in those branches connected with 
the belles lettres and eloquence, he was highly distinguished. 

This, it is true, is but a commonplace characteristic of almost 
every youth of lively fancy and promising talents ; but another fact 
recorded by his biographers ought more particularly to be re- 
marked, as forming a much stronger trait both of moral and intel- 
lectual character. We are told, that “the morals of the young 
collegian passed the ordeal of a four years’ residence at the univer- 
sity unhurt—that he surmounted the temptations to vice, perhaps 
inseparable from the place, and left it with an unsullied purity of 
sentiment and manners.” ‘The character thus early formed Mr. 
Ames retained throughout life. Having escaped the contagion of 
vitious example in that period when the mental habits are formed, 
and those moral tastes and sentiments fixed, which are seldom 
thoroughly eradicated in after life, even by the change of princi- 
ple and opinion; he continued to preserve unimpaired that deli- 
cacy of moral feeling, which, without waiting for the slow con- 
clusions of reason, takes instant disgust at the grossness Insepara- 
bly connected with all the vices of sense, and with very many of 
those of the intellect and of the heart, and thus predisposes the 
mind for the ready reception of every virtuous sentiment and prin- 
ciple. 


Whoever has much observed or reflected on the natural effect: 


of gross indulgence or wild dissipation, in extinguishing the more 
generous affections of the heart, even where the mind is left other- 
Wise in undiminished vigour, will perceive, in this early formation 
of moral character, a much stronger omen of future dignity and 
public usefulness, than could be afforded by the most brilliant dis- 
play of sophamore talent. In the purity of his private morals was 
Jaid the broad and deep foundation of public virtue ; and however 
opular opinion, dazzled by the glittering vices of illustrious names, 
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may distinguish between the public and private character of iis fa- 

vourites, the Alcibiades or the Bolingbroke of the day, both his- 

tory, and the observation of passing life, may satisfy us, that the 

habit of vitious indulgence almost necessarily produces that cold 

and callous selfishness of feeling, which chills every principle of 
action of which self is not the motive and the end. Neither is it 

altogether without its effect on the more intellectual part of our 
constitution; and he must have looked upon human nature with 
little attention, who has not often observed the power of virtuous 
sentiment to elevate the genius and to fill the mind with its holy 
inspiration. 

After Mr. Ames had received his bachelor’s degree in 1774, the 
atraitened circumstances of his family, and the troubled and peril- 
ous state of public affairs, for several years delayed him from en- 
caging in the study of the law, which had early been fixed upon by 
his friends as his future professions and to which he had always en- 
deavoured to accommodate his studies and habits of thought. 

During this period he resided with his mother at Dedham, living 
in a very plain, retired, and economical manner ; supported chiefly 
by his small patrimony, and without any regular employment, ex- 
cept for a time, during which he had recourse, as the means of tem- 
porary maintenance, to the business of teaching in one of the dis- 
frict schools of his neighbourhood. This is an employment which 
the excellent school establishment of New England always affords 


io young men of liberal education, who have no other means of sup- 


port while engaged in preparing themselves for the duties of some 
higher profession, and from this humble station some of the ablest 


and best men of our country have arisen to the highest offices of Ff 


the state. 
During this residence at Dedham, he was ardently engaged in 


various and desultory study. The natural bent of his mind did not 
much incline him to the pursuits of natural or mathematical science ; 
and although he was competently instructed in the ancient lan- 
guages, he seems never to have attained that extensive and accu 
rate acquaintance with classical literature, which, among regularly 
bred scholars, is so generally honoured with the exclusive title of 
learning. is reading was of that rambling and multifarious kind, 
which Gibbon has so happily described in the record of his youth 
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{ul studies. He read, with avidity, every book which came in his 
way, with little reference to any particular point of inquiry, or 
systematic method of study. But indiscriminate as was this course 
of reading, as his mind seems at this time to have fully assumed its 
general form and character, and to have marked out to itself its 
destined objects of ambition, these disjointed fragments of learning, 
which might have oppressed an inferior intellect with an unwieldy 
mass of useless knowledge, in his mind readily found their centre 
of union, and contributed their part towards invigorating the reason, 
and enriching the fancy, of the future orator and statesman. It has 
been observed of Dr. Watts, that whatever science he happened to 
touch, was in his hands instantly transmuted into theology ; so, too, 
it may be said of Ames, that whatsoever facts or principles in the 
wide range of human knowledge, at any time excited his attention, 
became subservient to one common purpose, and alike served 
to furnish him with the materials of eloquence, by enlarging his 
stock of imagery and illustration, and extending his views of moral 
and political truth. ‘Thus it is, in the operations of intellect as well 
as of volition, that the master passion, “like Aaron’s serpent, 
swallows up the rest.” 

After the ordinary course of preparatory study in the office of a 
practising lawyer at Boston, he was admitted to the bar, and com- 
menced the practice of his profession at Dedham, in 1781. He 
very soon acquired the reputation of an eloquent advocate—a repu- 
tation which, if it be not accompanied by a certain business talent, 
and habits of regular industry, is (in this country at least) much 
more productive of honour than of profit; and Mr. Ames does not 
appear to have pursued his profession with any uncommon degree 
of application or of success. He had little relish for those minute 
details of business, which the want of a more complete separation 
of the different professions of counsellor and attorney in the prac- 
tice of our courts, necessarily imposes upon every American law- 
yer. The principles of law, as a science, were familiar to his mind, 
but he had, comparatively, little of mere technical knowledge, nor 
did he ever become ready and adroit in the mechanical and formu- 
lary branches of his profession. But as necessity compelled him 
to labour, and chained down his excursive genius to the tasks which 
were imposed upon it, in despite,of the natural tendency and cha- 
racter of his mind, he acquired a respectable standing at the bar, 
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and a practice, if not among the first, at least amply sufficient for 
his support. 

The philosophy of Locke and his followers has exploded the 
notions of inherent natural propensities and innate ideas ; and Dr. 
Johnson has oracularly pronounced, that “the true genius is a 
mind of large general powers, accidentally determined to some par- 
ticular direction.”’* Yet, as the faculties of the mind are not simple 
and uniform, but quite as various, as dissimilar, and as independent 
of each other, as the external senses and corporeal powers, there 
is no reason for supposing that they do not, like them, exist natu- 
rally in every individual, variously combined in different degrees of 
perfection. We have, certainly, mach reason to doubt the exist- 
ence of these general intellectual powers, which are described, like 
the maleria prima of the old philosophy, as possessing the capa- 
city of assuming any form, and limited to none—as nothing actually, 
and every thing potentially. Experience, too, seems to confirm the 
vulgar opinion, and Mr. Ames affords another example to add to the 
jong list of illustrious men, who, after toiling with no brilliant suc- 
cess, in a pursuit little adapted to their peculiar talents, have at last 
struck into some new path, at once discovered their own powers, 
and shone forth in all the splendour of original genius. 

Before he had been long at the bar, he was brought into public 
notice, by his able discharge of an important political duty, confi- 
ded to him by his native town. 

‘The rapid depreciation of the continental paper, which took place 
about the close of the revolutionary war, had involved the country 

m all the evils incident to an uncertain and vitiated currency. 
A convention of delegates, regularly appointed from almost 
every town of Massachusetts, was held for the purpose of devi- 
This, it was proposed to 
effect by an arbitrary regulation of the prices of the most impor- 
tant and necessary articles of subsistence. This plan was at first 
partially adopted, and although its inefficiency in practice was al- 
most immediately manifest to the discerning, yet it was the wish 
of many to continue it, and to enforce its execution by more 
rigorous measures. Ata sccond meeting of this convention, Mr. 
Ames attended as a delegate from the town of Dedham, and in a 
clear and convincing speech fally demonstrated the mischief a3 


siug some mode of remedying this evil. 


* Life of Cowlcy. 
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well as the futility of any attempt to regulate by power those ope- 
rations of domestic commerce, which must at last be arranged by 
common convenience and consent. | 

Soon after this he began to acquire reputation as a political 
writer. ‘The insurrection which broke out in the western part of 
Massachusetts, at a time when our principles of government were 
yet unsetiled, and our habits of subordination and respect for the 
laws scarcely formed, bore an aspect so threatening as to alarm 
and dishearten every friend of regulated liberty. In this season 
of gloonty despondency, Mr. Ames endeavoured, in a series of 
essays, Which appeared in the Boston journals, to dispel the 
sluggish timidity of the people, and to arouse the government to 
vigorous exertion; and afterwards, when the immediate danger 
had gone by, to instruct them to profit by the lessons of expe- 
rience, by giving greater energy and stability to their government, 
and drawing closer and firmer the bonds of national union. 7 

In 1788 Mr. Ames was elected to the state convention, which : it 
met at Boston, to deliberate upon the constitution submitted to the ay 
consideration of the states by the general federal convention. As a 
he had been one of the first to point out to the public the defects Uy | 
and feebleness of the old confederation, he now appeared among CeNe ALN 
the most zealous champions of the new system. Upon the meet- a8 
ing of the convention, it was understood that a majority of that % Re 
body were against the adoption of the proposed constitution, and it ay | 
was powerfully opposed by able and popular men, as aristocratic | 
in many of its provisions, and destructive of the rights and sove- ae 
reignties of the several states. In Massachusetis, as in all the ity i 
larger states, individual jealousies and interests were arrayed Pe 43 
against it; and many men, proud of state honours and local influ- | 
ence, were alarmed by fears of loss of dignity and importance by 
being brought into closer contact with the distinguished men of ei 
the union. Ames was roused by the importance of the subject, a 3 
and defended those provisions of the new constitution, which were vag We! 
the chief objects of popular clamour, in several speeches of great bn 
ability. A full report of one of these, delivered in support of the Ee ue 
biennial election of representatives ia congress, has been preserved, ; i 
and displays much of the political sagacity, the force and expansion ie a i 
of his mind, although he but seldom blazes up to that splendour of t 
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imagination which shed its glories over his maturer years. Reason 
and eloquence at length triumphed over prejudice, and the con- 
stitution was finally adopted, by a majority of nineteen. 

In the same year he distinguished himself in the state legisla- 
ture as a warm advocate for the system of town schools. He al- 
ways maintained that this system, by dispensing the blessings of 
edtteation among the poorest of the people, afforded the most 
powerful antidote to the arts of the demagogue, at the same time 
that it tended to elevate and refine the moral character and to in- 
crease the purest enjoyments of the great body of the people. ‘To 
his exertions during this session his native state is indebted for 
many material improvements in her establishment of common 
schools. 

Mr. Ames had now discovered his own peculiar talents; he 
felt that he was formed rather for the senate than the bar. In 
1789 he was elected a representative in the first congress under 
the new constitution from the district of Suffolk, which included 
the town of Boston. At that period, a’seat in congress was no 
mean object of ambition. To assist in organizing the government 
of a rising empire, to settle the principles upon which its con- 
stitution was to be administered, to mark out its future policy, 
and to form iis public character, to regulate its administration of 
justice, to redeem the national faith by adequate provision for the 
discharge of a debt far beyond its present resources—these were 
great objects, sufficient to task the most powerful minds, and to 
call forth all the efforts of honourable ambition. 

Whether it be that great events, such as those through which 
ihe country had recently passed, always develop or form great 
ialents, and that the rude storm of revolution having swept away 
those puny insects which rise and glitter in the warm sunshine of 
prosperity, had thus left the field of public action to the undis- 
iurbed possession of bolder and nobler minds ; or that the commu- 
nity, not yetdivided into regular parties, or agitated by political ani- 
mosity, was left free to choese its most worthy citizens, without 
reference te local popularity, or any of those inferior considerations 
which the organization of party now renders of so much impor- 
tance in the choice of a candidate, or from the joint operation of 
both these causes, the first congress of the Washington adminis 
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FISHER AMES. 317? 
iration displayed a variety of talent and a soundness of practical 
wisdom which the world has seldom seen collected in any legisla- 
tive body. Our legislators assembled, not to carry on the opera- 
tions of political warfare, but to provide for the common interests 
of their country ; and the hall of congress was indeed thé council 
chamber of the nation, not a theatre to exhibit the combats of 
the gladiators of faction. In this enlightened and patriotic body 
Mr. Ames was soon conspicuous, and took an active and important 
part in every debate of moment. 

He almost immediately attached himself to Mr. Hamilton, at 
that time secretary of the treasury, and entered warmly into the 
plans of policy and views of government, entertained by that 
statesman. From him, and from other able men in public office, it 
was his custom to obtain in conversation those details of business 
and minuter branches of argument which might be necessary in 
ihe discussion of the subject before the house. 'To these, as he 
revolved them in his mind, he communicated all his own colour of 
thought and original cast of sentiment and expression. He did 
not much accustom himself to any elaborate and formal prepara- 
tion for debate, but having arranged the argument in his mind, he 
generally remained silent until near the close of the discussion, 
and then trusted altogether to the excitement of the moment, and 
ihe resource: of his own ingenuity and imagination. 

The first occasion on which he appears to have made any sig- 
nal display of his powers, was upon the question whether the se- 
cretary of state, and by consequence all the other executive oflicers, 
should be made removable at the pleasure of the president alone, 
or whether, as in the case of appointments to office, the concur- 
rence of the senate should also be required. He maintained that 
the spirit of the constitution plainly marked out the president as 
tle sole depositary of this power, and that while the power of 
the senate in confirming or rejecting appointments was meant 
only as a check upon the corrupt exercise of patronage, the right 
of retaining in office, against the wish of the president, would tend 
to create a permanent connexion between that branch of the go- 
vernment and a part of the administration, thus promoting con- 
stant intrigue to secure protectors, and to shelter the instruments 
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of corruption. “It is,” said he, “ an unchaste connexion. It is 
tempting the senate with forbidden fruit. It should not be possi- 
ble for any branch of the legislature to hope for a share of that 
power which they are bound to watch.” 

Tn several succeeding debates of the same congress on the or- 
ganization of the courts of the United States, the location of the 
seat of government, the liquidation of the public debt, the mcor- 
poration of a national bank, the ratio of representation, and the bill 
for the encouragement of the fisheries, he took an animated and 
sometimes a leading part. His speech against Mr. Madisen’s 
motion for a discrimination in funding the public debt between the 
original holders and the purchasers on speculation, may be par- 
ticularly distinguished as a very splendid effusion of argumenta- 
tive eloquence. 

Reports of most of these speeches may be found in the files of 
ihe Gazette of the United States, and are valuable not only for the 
political information which they contain, but also as they display 
the progress of Mr. Ames’s mind, and show, that however highly 
gifted by nature, he owed much io cultivation and improvement. 
At once acknowledged, trom the very commencement of his 
career of public life, as a man of brilliant talents, still he did not 
content himself with the reputation to be acquired by a few occa- 
sional flashes of ambitious eloquence ; but in the conscientious dis- 
charge of his political duties, and the laborious investigation of 
every subject of national importance he gradually developed and 
invigorated the highest powers of his mind. 

Upon the expiration of his term of service, in 1791, he was re- 
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elecfed, and held his seat, by successive re-elections, until March | 


Ath, 1797 ; thus continuing to represent his native state, during the 


whole peried of the presidency of General Washington. In July, 7 
1792, be married a daughter of Mr. Worthington, a lawyer of 


great reputation in Massachusetts. With this lady he received 
a fortune, not in itself very large, but which, to a wan of his simple 
and unosteniatious havits, was a competent independence. 


As the people of this couutey became move distinctly arrayed 


into rival parties, their representatives of course participated in [7 


the same spit. From this time Mr. Ames continued warmly 
attached to the party which supported the policy of President 
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FISHER AMES. 319 
Washington, and he frequently and zealously defended in the 
house the principal measures of that administration. 

During the period of party violence which succeeded, the part 
which he had taken in establishing the funding system and the 
national bank, subjected him, in common with General Hamilton 
and others, to the imputation of having been swayed in his public 
conduct on those points, by views of private interest. This was 
a calumny to which of all others he was most invulnerable, since, 
touse the language in which he himself speaks of kindred virtue, 
“ such were his habits, and such his nature, that the pecuniary 
temptations which others can ouly with great exertion and self 
denial resist, had no attractions for him.”’ 

So groundless was this calumny, and so unsittpported by any 
appearance of truth, that it died away almost without contradic- 
tion. 

As his intellectual habits were formed more to general than to 
particular reasoning, and as his mind, richly stored with the con- 
clusions of speculative wisdom, was yet comparatively barren of 
minute practical information, he bore but a small part in the busi- 
ness of committees, in the labour of preparing bills, drafting re- 
ports, and bringing into a practical form those systems of public 
policy which he had himself been the first to advise or approve. 
it is even doubted whether, in the whole course of his public life, 
he ever framed a single bill of any importance or complication. 
Neither did he make himself useful to his party by becoming the 
sturdy champion of the cause, the indefatigable Ajax of the wordy 
warfare, to whom they might look, in every emergency, to attack, 
to defend, and to silence opposition with clamour when argu- 
ment had failed. 

Mr. Ames’s talents were of a different and a higher order. He 
spoke not merely for momentary effect, and he laboured to sup- 
port the measures of government by such considerations of ex- 
tended and permanent policy as might survive the fleeting opi- 
nions of the hour, and vindicate them to posterity and the world. 

In 1794 Mr. Madison, at that time a representative from Vir- 
ginia, laid before the house a series of resolutions, proposing a 
retaliatory system of commercial restrictions, levelled against the 
trading interests of Great Britain, and in substance similar to these 
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measures which have since formed the basis of the foreign policy 
of the last years of Mr. Jefferson’s administration. ‘These were 
opposed by Mr. Ames in a speech of considerable length, and of 
great ability. It may be found in the Boston edition of his works, 
and is particularly valuable to the student of general politics as a 
practical commentary on that part of the system of Adam Smith 
which inculcates the importance of leaving commerce to regulate 
itself, unencumbered by the restrictions or the protections of the 
mercantile system; while, at the same time, he places ina strong 
point of view the folly of every violent attempt to apply genera] 
principles, however theoretically correct, without regard to exist- 
ing circumstances, and the operation of contravening causes. 

But it is upon his speech on the bill for making appropriations 
for carrying into effect the treaty concluded with Great Britain in 
1795, that his reputation for parliamentary eloquence now chiefly 
rests. Such was the effect produced by it upon the public mind, 
and such its intrinsic excelieuce, that it seems at the present day 
to have almost overshadowed the remembrance of his general 


4 


ability as an orator. 
The subject of debate comprehended a wide and diversified 


field of argument. A great constitutional question was te be 
settled; an important point of public morality and national faith to 
be discussed; prejudices of every kind, political and national, 
were to be soothed or exposed ; and in contemplating the probable 
consequences of the rejection of the bill, the most cool and clear- 
sighted reason might sketch out a scene of anticipated evil which 
the boldest and warmest imagination could scarcely fill up. All 
this Mr. Ames performed with a strength and acuteness of reason- 
ing, an elevation of moral sentiment, and a power and pathos of 
eloquence, which leave the American reader little cause to 
blush for their countryman in comparing him with the proudest 
names of ancient or of English eloquence. ‘There were, besides, 
some circumstances attending the delivery of this speech which 
gave it extraordinary interest and effect. He was at that time 
drooping with languor and debility, the effect of disease which 
had been for some time gradually undermining his constitution. I! 
had been his deliberate determination to refrain from debate ; but 
as the final vote drew nigh, the strong interest which he took in the 
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uestion,would not suffer him to remain silent—He rose, pale, lan- 
guid, and faltering. But as his feelings warmed into. animation, 
the triumph of mind over bodily debility became more and more 
conspicuous, his eyes brightened, and his voice acquired a firmer 
ione. Never was attention held more firmly enchained, until at 
length, exhausted by the very inspiration which had for the time 
borne him up, he thus concluded: “ I have, perhaps, as little per- 
sonal interest in the event asany one here. ‘There is, I believe, no 
member who will not think his chance to be a witness of the con- 
sequences greater than mine. If, however, the voie to reject 
should pass, and a spirit should rise, as it will with the public dis- 
orders, to make confusion worse confounded, even I, slender and al- 
most broken as my hold upon life is, may outlive the government 
and the constitution of my country.” When he had finished, a 
leading member of the opposition, perceiving the effect which had 
been produced upon many of his party, moved to postpone the 
decision of the question, that “ the house might not vote under 
the influence of a sensibility which their calmer judgment would 
condemn.” 

This is perhaps the most honourable tribute which has ever 
been paid to parliamentary eloquence. 

At the close of this session he travelled in Virginia for the 
benefit of his health. Here he received the most friendly and 
respectful attention, and in this visit, it appears from his corres- 
pondence, he cleared his mind from certain narrow prejudices 
which he had formerly entertained against the individual charac- 
ier of that part of the union. About the same time the college 
of Princeton (N. J.) conferred upon hiin the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. . 

The multitude of independent colleges established in different 
parts of this country, has made these academic honours so cheap 
that they have now almost ceased to bea distinction: and perhaps 
it is best that it is so—to borrow the words of one of our old peeis, 


The fame that a man wins himself, is best; 
Tuar he may cali his own. Honours put on him 
Make him no more a man than his clothes do, 
And are as soon stript off. 
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By careful attention to diet and exercise, Mr. Ames regained 
sufficient health to be able to attend the last session of the fourth 
congress, 1796—7, and occasionally to enter into debate and the 
business of the house. At the close of the session, having decli- 
ned a re-election, he retired to his native town with the design of re- 
suming the practice of the law. He soon appeared as counsel in 
many important causes, but finding the labours of the bar too se- 
vere for his shattered constitution, after a few years he gradually 
relinquished the profession, and devoted every interval of health to 
the management of his farm and orchard, occupations of which he 
had always been fond, and which he now pursued with all the ar- 


dour and interest natural to his character. 


The turmoil and contentions of public life had not in any degree 


impaired his literary taste and habits, and the love of letters conti-— 


nued to solace his leisure and to dignify his retirement. He pur- 
sued with avidity all those studies which have for their object the 
investigation of moral truth and political science. He entered 
deeply into the study of general history and politics, and in parti- 
cular, read, very critically, all the most eminent of the Latin histo- 
rians in the original, and the Greek in translations. He kept up, 
and enlarged his stock of elegant literature, and read again and again, 
with increased delight, all those poets whose beauties had first fired 
his imagination, and formed his youthful taste. Of these, Virgil 
in the original, and Homer in the splendid paraphrase of Pope, are 
said to have been his peculiar favourites. There are few traits of 
characters more pleasing in themselves, and more strongly indica- 
tive of a naturally ingenuous and an uncorrupted mind, than the 
power of thus preserving a taste for the tranquil enjoyments of litera- 
ture and science, unimpaired by the harassing cares, the angry 
passions, and all the strong excitemenis of political life. How much 
dignity and interest do the characters of Turgot and of Fox derive 
from this source ; and how melancholy is the contrast presented by 
the declining age of many a “chief out of war, and statesman out 
of place.” | 
For the remainder of his life, weak in health and fond of domestic 
enjoyments, in which he was largely blest, he remained in retire- 
ment. Still, however, he devoted his talents to the service of his 
country, and directed and influenced the public mind by his wri- 
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tings in the journals of the day ; in which, disdaining all those base 
arts of personal invective and private anecdote by which party pas- 
sions are usually excited, he endeavoured to direct the attention of his 
countrymen to general views of national importance, to rouse them 
into alarm at the gigantic power of France, and to stimulate them to 
the adoption of all those public establishments of defence and of dig- 
nity, by which alone the national character can be raised, and the 
rights and honour of the country asserted and maintained. Of 
these political essays, the opinions and the arguments were the re- 
sult of much anxious meditation, but the decoration of style and 
imagery, such as arose in his mind in the ardour of composition, 
with little of mental labour or scrupulous revision. 'They were 
all written with great rapidity. ‘ Often (says his ablest biogra- 
pher,) in the short intervals of a busy day, on a journey, at an inn, 
or in a court-house.” 

In this practice he continued frequent and diligent, for several 
years, until a short time before his death. 

In 1798, and one or two succeeding years, he was_per- 
suaded to accept a seat in the council of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts ; and when Washington died, he was appointed by 
the legislature to deliver a funeral eulogy before them. These 
were the only public honours which he received or would accept. 
At this period the federal party, whose cause he had so zealously 
supported, and with whose leaders he was in habits of the most 
confidential intercourse, was in power in the state government, 
and for some time in that of the union; and had the honours or 
profits of office been the objects of his ambition, the most lucra- 
live and honourable situations would have been at his command. 
But he shrunk back with scrupulous delicacy from every thing 
which could subject the purity cf his motives to the slightest sus- 
picion. It must be a subject of the most heartfelt sorrow to every 
honourable, as well as every patriotic mind, that this praise of a 
public man has already become valuable from its rarity ; and that 
so many of the noblest spirits and most cultivated minds of our 
country are every day seen polluting and degrading themselves 
by mixing in the vile scramble for office with lowminded intriguers, 
and the juggling managers of local politics. 
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In 1804, upon the death of Dr. Willard, Mr. Ames was unani- 
mously elected president of Harvard College. ‘This is, perhaps, 
the highest literary honour to which an American scholar can 
attain. Harvard College, founded in 1640, is by far the oldest, 
and the most liberally endowed literary establishment in the Uni- 
ied States. Its venerable age, its noble library, its numerous list 
of effective professors and instructors, the reputation of many of 
iis former and present officers, and the general high standard of 
literature and science which prevails throughout the institution, 
all conspire to give it a sort of university character for which we 
look in vain in any other of our American colleges. Conceiving, 
however, that his habits of life were such as in some measure to 
disqualify him from the active discharge of the duties of the office, 
and perhaps, as he had never made a business of learning, some- 
what distrusting the accuracy and extent of his classical and sci- 
entific acquirements, these considerations, joined to the infirm and 
precarious state of his health, induced Mr. Ames to decline this 
honour. 

Disease was now fast preying upon his constitution. After a 
few short‘and flattering intervals of health, he gradually declined 
into extreme general debility. For two years he lingered in this 
state, bearing his infirmities and expecting his dissolution with 
calm dignity, and pious resignation. On the morning of the 4th 
of July, 1808, he breathed his last. 

At the request of a number of the citizens of Boston his re- 
mains were brought thither, and interred with the honours of a 
public funeral, at which a eulogy was pronounced by the Hon. 
Samuel Dexter, one of the earliest friends of his youth. Such 
posthumous tributes of respect, when bestowed on men in high 
official station, are often little more than a decent compliance with 
the ceremonials prescribed by custom; but the funeral honours of 
Ames were accompanied with that feeling which passeth show. 

Haply, we may trust, that scenes like these have in them some- 
thing more than the mere expression of an unavailing sorrow. 
‘They may convey to the ingenuous youth an impressive lesson of 
moral instruction. They may teach him to elevate his ambition 
from the pursuits of faction to those of patriotism, and to purl y 
his mind from that low and grovelling spirit of office seeking which 
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has chilled the best feelings, and called into action the most malig- 
nant passions of our community. They may prove to him how 
transitory and false, even considered merely as an object of hu- 
man ambition, is the reputation to be acquired from the tricks of 
the demagogue and the glittering emptiness of office, when 
compared with the purer fame of men neither rich nor powerful, 
who, when envy and party rancour have died with them, and the 
unwilling gratitude of mankind begins at last to operate, are la- 
mented by all, because they were the common friends and the 
benefactors of all. 

Mr. Ames left a widow and seven children, six of them sons, 
ihe eldest about fifteen at the time of his death. All accounts 
of his character concur in one uniform testimony to the purity of 
his morals, the sobriety and temperance of all his habits, and the 
generous warmth and tenderness of his affections. With no habits of 
Inxurious expense or ostentation, and addicted neither to the plea- 
sures of the table or the amusements of fashionable life, his home was 
always the scene of his peculiar felicity, and the gentleness of his 
disposition and habitual mildness of his manners admirably fitted 
him for the purest enjoyments of domestic life. He is described 
as being perfectly exempt from that weakness, so common among 
men of study and abstraction, of despising or affecting to despise 
the necessary cares and more ordinary duties of private life. He 
felt that imprudence was often but another form of dishonesty, 
and “ without any tincture of avarice, he was strictly economi- 
cal.” 

‘Through the whole of his life he constantly professed a firm 
faith in the christian revelation, which he grounded not upon rea- 
sons of political expediency, but on an earnest conviction result- 
ing from the serious examination of the evidences and doctrines of 
christianity, and the frequent perusal and study of the scriptures. 
{te was for many years a member of the congregational church at 
Dedham, but during the latter part of his life, joined the episco- 
pal church, to whose doctrines and form of worship he professed 
himself warmly attached.* 


* The writer of this article has no wish to assist in giving currency to any set of 
religious opinions, by lending to them the sanction of an illustrious name ; upon 
other grounds they must stand or fall. But he has been particularly led to men- 
tion the fact, as well because it is a curious circumstance in Mr. Ames's life, ss 
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Mr. Ames was peculiarly distinguished by the unrivalled excei- 
lence of his colloquial powers, and displayed in conversation all 
the animation, the brilliancy, and even the accuracy, of his written 
style. This was accompanied with the most perfect simplicity of 
manner ; he had nothing of that dictatorial arrogance, that constant 
effort at strength and originality of expression, and those almost 
mechanical arts of conversation, by means of which mediocrity 
of intellect is so often concealed beneath well-sounding sentences, 
and very ordinary men metamorphosed at a cheap rate into loud 
and ambitious talkers, and mimic Johnsons. 

Fisher Ames is one of those few American authors who have 
made any real addition to the general stock of literature, by origi- 
nality either of thought or of expression. His mode of thinking, 
and his manner of expressing his thoughts, are alike hisown. He 
has nothing tame, nothing languid, nothing tedious. Every sen- 
tence bears the strong stamp of an original mind. All is impres- 
sive, animated, fascinating. Every page teems with that crowd of 
thought, and that overflow of imagination, which so frequently and 
so strongly characterize the old English writers of the age of 
Shakspeare and Bacon. 

One of the ruling dictators of the republic of letters has lately 
asserted* that there is more of the soul and spirit of poetry in any 
one of the prose folios of Jeremy Taylor than in all the odes and 
epics which have since been produced in Europe. The critic 
would probably smile at our transatlantic presumption were we to 
apply the same remark to any American author. Yet it is hazard- 


because he has been repeatedly claimed in several religious publications, and in dif- 
ferent sketches of his life and character, by the partisans of opposite religious sects, 
to neither of which he belonged Those who are acquainted with the present state 
of religious controversy in Massachusetts, wiil readily perceive the cause of this 
singular circumstance. The fact, as above related, is stated on the authority of a 
short sketch of Mr Ames’s life by the kev. Mr Montague of Dedham, published 
in the Diocesan Register, or New-England Calendur for 181, which contaius a 
letter from Mr. Ames to his former pastor, stating his determination to withdraw 
with his family from his church, and to attend in future at the episcopal church, and 
concluding with strong professions of personal esteem and attachment to the reverend 


gentleman from whose pastoral care he thus withdrew. 


* Edinburgh Review of Ford’s Works. 
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ing little to assert that the more finished compositions of Fisher 
Ames contain more original and beautiful imagery, more bold and 
happy novelties of expression, and exquisite felicities of phrase, 
in short, more of all the rude elements of poetical composition, as 
well as much more of the animating spirit—the mens que agitat 
molem, which gives life and interest to the whole, than are to be 
found in by far the greater part of the professed poetry of the last 
century. 

This exuberance of imagination constitutes at once the prin- 
cipal charm and defect of his style. It charms by its quick and 
splendid succession of original images, its inexhaustible fertility of 
allusion, and its singular felicity in the use of similitudes and 
metaphors which illustrate while they adorn—which are at once 
the most pleasing vehicles of his sentiments, and, at the same time, 
often serve as arguments from analogy in their support. 

From the same cause arises the most prominent fault of his 
style; and these ornaments, profusely crowded together, like those 
of some of the works of modern architecture, though beautiful 
in themselves, yet, by distracting the attention, and forcing it to 
dwell too long upon the several parts, lessen the general effect of 
the whole composition. 

Long passages, sometimes whole pages, consist of an uninter- 
rupted string of short sentences, each one severally sparkling 
with condensed brilliancy, and often combining the pungency of 
the epigram with the pithy brevity of the proverb. The atten- 
tion is always kept awake; each sentence produces its separate 
effect—the reader pauses to admire, but in the meanwhile the 
general power of the whole composition evaporates away. Thus 
is occasionally produced an apparent want of connexion and con- 
catenation of thought. ‘The incessant flashes of his fancy, and 
the varied ingenuity of his argument, are felt continually ; but their 
effect, though constantly repeated, is always individual and insu- 
lated, so that his conclusion comes at last to the mind with little 
more force than any of the subordinate and unimportant points of 
his argument. 

In the excursive range of his imagination he often brings toge- 
ther and combines images so incongruous and dissimilar as to ex- 
cite that momentary surprise which is much more nearly allied to 
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wit than to eloquence, and never fails to be injurious to the effect | 


of grave and elevated composition. 


Yet as this profusion of intellectual luxury is poured forth | 
without apparent effort, as it is uncontaminated by affectation, | 
and perfectly free from that vague confusion of ideas which 
is so often found disguised under the trappings of rhetorical 4 
pomp, Mr. Ames’s style is in an uncommon degree forcible and | 
The figurative language which he so frequently / 
employs, always expresses his meaning with as much precision as 7 


perspicuous. 


animation—it is warm from his soul, and faithful to its fires. 


. . e416 es 
Ife is occasionally betrayed by the ardour of composition’ 
into a coarseness and familiarity of imagery and expression, which, | 


however vigorous and forcible, are somewhat offensive to the 


refined delicacy of a cultivated taste, and, although well adapted! 
to produce immediate effect in a popular harangue, are little suited) 
This fault, how-/ 


ever, though in several instances sufficiently striking, is by nop 


fo the chaster graces of written composition. 


means habitual. 

In no American writer, either of prose or poetry, will be founds 
more images of native growth, drawn from the peculiar scenery|, 
and manners of our own country. Stil, with one or two merely| 


verbal exceptions, he is perfectly free from every thing like prof 


vincialism, either of thought or dialect. 
Our modern English prose style may be divided into two distinci| 


manners ; the one, the primitive old English, the language of conver) 


sation and business, delighting in idiomatic phrases, exclusively em- 
ploying words of Saxon origin, with little regularity in the cont 


struction of sentences, but frequently charming the ear by its wild Mt 
Ne e 


and irregular melody— in short, the style of Tillotson and Clarke, 


of Sir William Temple and Lord Mansfield, of Addison and Dr) 


The other, is that introduced by several of those) 


Goldsmith. 
admirable writers who adorned the age of Elizabeth, and whicl 


was afterwards purified and polished by Dr. Johnson; which, for 


the most part, scrupulously avoids all idiomatic and colloquial 
phrases, indulges freely in the use of words borrowed from the voce} 
bularies of science, or derived from the ancient languages, is mot 


stately and elaborate, and peculiarly distinguished by the regularity) 
of its construction, and the uniform modulation of ifs sentences} 


This latter style seems now to have completely established itsel!, 
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|) if not in public favour, at least in general use; doubtless from the 

® greater facility with which a certain degree of mechanical skill in 
}, @ management of it may be acquired. Thus, it has become rare to 
», 43 meet with a writer of the present day, who unites elegance and cor- 
., 4 rectness to the careless and unstudied graces of the Addisonian 
al § school. Ames’s style, though with more of condensation of thought, 
,\q-§ and more of point and antithesis than is commonly to be found 
among those writers, is decidedly of this first class. His sentences 


ly 

as ia are short, without studied brevity, and musical, without artificial 
modulation of period. He has none of the tricks of the rhetori- 

yn 4 Clan, no inversions of period, no farsought affectations of elegance, 


}, @ nostudied elaboration of phrase. 
| Mr. Ames is said to have been a very constant reader of the 


bible ; and he observes, ina little essay on school-books, that “ in 
ed jg no other book is there so good English, so pure, and so elegant.” 
ol The critical reader may, J think, readily observe in his style, 
nop Strong marks of familiarity with our common English version. 


Familiarity with merely the phraseology of scripture is very apt, as 
nig May be frequently observed in New England, to produce a certain 
whimsical quaintness and oddity of expression. But the writings of 


4 4 Amesare full of passages, which although they may sometimes startle 
roy the timid correctness of an over-scrupulous taste, fully prove that he 
+ had deeply imbued his mind with the boid and the tender imagery 
rciy Of the Hebrew poetry, as well as with that unaffected simplicity 
ey § and purity of language which characterize our English bible. A 
single and very brief example may perhaps serve to illustrate this 


my 


observation ; and I am the rather induced to select this passage, as 
it has been made a subject of captious criticism. In his sketch of 
the character of Hamilton, after enumerating and describing, with 
all the eloquence of true feeling, many of the virtues of his deceased 
friend, he adds, “* The tears that flow on this fond recital will never 
dry up—my heart, penetrated with the remembrance of the man, 
grows liquid as I write, and Z could pour it out like water.” How 
beautiful ! | 

His political speculations are seldom confined to the narrow and 
transitory politics of the day. Like the imaginary pertect orator 
whose character bas been so beautifully sketched by the philo- 
sophy and decorated by the fancy of Cicero, he delights to turn 
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the mind from temporary and personal views to the consideration | p 
of those general principles, upon which every decision of reason © })j. 
must ultimately rest, and without the frequent contemplation of % 4, 
which, says Bishop Berkely, a man may indeed be a thriving earth- | Bus 
worm, but he will prove but a sorry patriot. Hence the writings |¥% .,, 
of Ames, like those of Burke, will long survive the interest of Ju 
those political occurrences which called them forth. Mistakes as : ” 
to facts, the illusions of political prejudice, or the operation of 4 th: 
those passions inseparable from human frailty, may indeed some- F sor 
times have led him to erroneous conclusions as to the particular aT 
subject of immediate controversy ; but as these causes of error } Ry 
operate more faintly upon general reasoning, he is always acute ing Bhar 
the perception of principles, luminous in their exposition, and in- 7 the 
genious in their defence. 4 pre 
In enforcing his principles he seldom descends into the detail of | con 
methodical argument, or gocs step by step through the deductions 7 Bact 
of logic. He reasons rather by description, by illustration, by F¥ to | 
parallel, and by example, than by syllogism. He presents bis jitic 
premises, and then hastens to his conclusion, without dwelling dul 
upon those intermediate processes of thought by which that con-7@ jon 
clusion is obtained; and inso vivid a manner does he display their Fi exa| 
consonance and connexion, that the mind instantly acknowledge: man 
the consistency of truth, and acquiesces in the argument. Obf pois 
reasoners of this class, the malignity of peity criticism has again@ jitic 
and again repeated that they are eloquent but not argumentative HM whi 
ae if even the simplicity of mathematical truth admits of dif) que! 
ferent modes of demonstration—if the same general theorem, off deey 
which the truth may be exhibited by a series of observations and! whe: 
experiments, can in another mode be more definitively proved by! Belin; 
the direct demonstration of the Greek geometry, while in the) eray 
hands of a modern mathematician it appears as the rapid result olf that 
an algebraic formula, why must moral reasoning be thus restricted| Bare | 
to one form of argument? Why should we deny the title of 3) 
reasoner to him who displays the power without the parade of logit) 
—who erects his edifice without encumbering it with a scaffold’ 
Ames has, however, one source of argument and illustration, Fintin 
to which he has recourse in his political reasonings much mote) Fywhic 
frequently than can be reconciled either to good taste or sound) Foy) 
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Rome—every thing is illustrated by some reference to ancient 
history. Cesar and Pompey, Brutus and Cicero, Cataline, An- 
thony, and all the old acquaintance of our schoolboy studies, meet 
us in every page, till at length we turn away from them with the 
same weary indifference which is felt after wading through any 
unaccustomed quantity of the balmy tears and nectared sighs of 
modern amatory poetry. But it is not merely as a matter of taste 
that all this is objectionable. The arguments drawn from this 
source are generally inconclusive, and often wholly groundless. 
The similitude which Mr. Ames delights to trace between ancient 
Rome and modern France is indeed sufficiently happy, and in his 
hands a fruitful source of political instruction. But when he runs 
the parallel between the last age of the Roman republic and the 
present state of our own country, most assuredly the analogy be- 
comes wild and fanciful. ‘The patriot may indeed observe in the 
actual state of our society and public morals, much—very much 
to lament. He will see with regret the boldness with which po- 
litical calumnies and falsehoods are asserted, and the willing cre- 
dulity with which they are received. He will blush for the gross 
ignorance and incompetence of some of those whom party violence 
exalts to office and honour; and he will perceive with sorrow so 
many of the noblest minds partaking of the general contagion, 
poisoned and inflamed with the vulgar and ferocious spirit of po- 
litical intolerance. But what is there in any part of our country 
which can bear any comparison with the horrible excesses, the fre- 
quent tumults, the bloody proscriptions, the civil wars, and all that 
deep depravity which marked the last age of the Roman republic 
when already black with corruption, she laid gasping and strug- 
gling in the agonies of expiring freedom? And yet Mr. Ames 
gravely asserts that “all this is apparent in the United States,” and 
that “those times were not more corrupt than our own!” Such 
are the wild extravagances into which genius is hurried in the heat 
of controversy, while resentments are fresh, and prejudices hang- 
ing thick around the mind. . 

The peculiar political doctrines supported by Mr. Ames are so 


Fintimately connected with the great questions of party difference 


which still agitate the nation, that to discuss their truth or error, 
would be but to enter into the heat of the controversy which at 
Present exists between the party in power and the most decided 
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and high toned of their political adversaries. He is yet too near 
to our own times to be in all respects fairly estimated. A great 
mind, like a great edifice, cannot be perfectly seen in too near a 
view. ‘T’o take in the whole, and form a correct idea of ail its 
proportions, we must retire toa distance. Posterity alone can do 
this. But yet, now that Duncan is in his grave, and many of the 
fleeting opinions and feelings of the day are buried with him, a 
generous and candid adversary may perceive in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the times and his situation, causes sufficient to ac- 
count for many of his errors of opinion, without branding his 
memory with the foul stigma of foreign attachment and want 
of national feeling. It may be conceded, too, that his view of 
the situation and probable destinies of his country, are tinged 
with too gloomy and disheartening a hue, and that his later specu- 
lations on the dangers of American liberty appear in some degree 
to partake of the character of the bodily disease under which he 
languished, sometimes flushed with feverish animation, and some- 
times drooping with languid gloom. Under the influence of these 
morbid feelings, he is too apt to confound the national character 
with that of the petty leaders and fomenters of local faction, and 
thus to represent it in a false and distorted view. Neither does he 
sufficiently take into consideration many circumstances of our 
character and situation, which may haply prove effectual antidotes 
even to the more probable evils which he has foreboded. ‘These 
concessions having been freely made, enough yet remains to place 
his political character high in the list of enlightened and patriotic 
statesmen. Many of his political doctrines, and in particular those 
which inculcated the importance of permanent naval and military 
establishments, after subjecting him to the highest degree of odium, 
have now been confirmed by experience, and have become fixed 
in popular opinion; and of others the truth is probably less evi- 
dent because they have either directly or indirectly produced their 
wished effect, and by causing a reaction of popular sentiment, 
tended to lessen the dangers which he dreaded. 

Ames has been more than once styled the American Burke, and 
the appellation is not without propriety. In one singular circum- 
stance the parallel is perfect. The earlier speeches and writings 
of both, while they manifest all the soundness and vigour of their 
maturest judgment, display comparatively little of the warmth and 
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richness of imagination for which they were afterwards distin- 
guished. As reading and observation gradually stored their minds, 
images which they would never have tasked their fancy to seek 
out, spontaneously crowded in upon them, and it was more easy 
to employ than to reject them. 

If, however, Ames was our Burke, he was Burke limited in his 
range of knowledge, and pruned of much of his luxuriance of in- 
tellect and all his ingenious refinements of speculative wisdom. 
Much of this difference doubtless arises from education, and it is 
still rather in degree than in kind. 

His works, with the exception of an essay upon American lite- 
rature, his eulogies upon Wasiington and Hamilton, and two or 
three short essays, are entirely political, and were most of them 
originally printed in the Boston newspapers. ‘They were collected 
and published in one large octavo volume, Boston, 1809. The 
engraving, from a portrait of Stuart, prefixed to that volume, is 
said to convey a very perfect idea of his usual aspect and expres- 
sion. 

The notices of his life and character affixed to that collection 
are written with great elegance, and in a tone of lofty and tender 
eulogy worthy of the man whom they celebrate. But as they 
breathe throughout, rather the spirit of admiring friendship than 
of sober biography, and as the writer of the present sketch found 
himself in possession of several curious facts and minuter traits 
of character either passed over in silence or vaguely hinted at by 
the eloquent eulogist, he thought that a calmer view of the life and 
character of Fisher Ames would not be without its interest and 
its use. A dispassionate estimate of his services and talents may 
perhaps have power to disarm some of those angry party feelings 
which are proof against all the eloquence of enthusiastic admira- 
tion. ‘The great poet of human nature has taught us that it is in 
the power of the honest chronicler alone to preserve the honour of 
the illustrious dead from corruption, and to extort from the most 
prejudiced enemy the frank confession that 


Whom I most hated living, thou hast made me 
With thy religious truth and modesty, 
Now in his ashes honour.——— 
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For the Analectic Magazine. 
‘The Bride of Abydos. A Turkish talee By Lord Byron. 


Ir has become a generally admitted fact, that an author who has 
atiained a high reputation, writes under very formidable disad- 
vantages. The celebrity of his past writings, while it procures 
for his subsequent works a more immediate and wide circulation, 
and a more eager and steady attention, likewise inflames public 
expectation often to an unreasonable, and sometimes to an insa- 
tiable, degree. To a prudent author, therefore—for we do not 
entirely despair of such a thing existing—success, instead of 
occasioning a relaxation of diligence, will suggest the necessity of 
augmented care and exertion, that, if he do not arrive at the extra- 
vagant anticipations of his admirers, he may, at least, not sink 
below his former soarings. 

Lord Byron appears, in composing the work before us, to have 
been aware of the truth we advert to—for, either from an improved 
faculty, or from superior care, or perhaps from both, his Bride of 
Abydos is, in our opinion, more perfect, if not more delightful, 
than any of his former productions. From the first of his puabli- 
cations of importance, we mean “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,” in which he at once started up a giant in satire, with 
all the poetic vigour, accuracy of observation, and happy vein of 
humour of Churchill, but with more amenity of thought and style, 
up to this of which we are speaking, he has been daily gaining 
ground on public opinion, by the novelty of his plans, the variety 
and affluence of his conceptions, the brilliancy of his fancy, and 
the sweet touches of pathos, which impart both dignity and ten- 
derness to his compositions. It may, perhaps, be said of him, 
with more truth than of any of his cotemporaries, that he owes 
little, if any thing, to imitation—that he never dwindles into insi- 
pidity—that nothing commonplace escapes him, and that even 
known thoughts derive, from his manner of treating them, a cast 
of originality. 











THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS. i) 


In the general structure of the tale on which the poem of the 
Bride of Abydos is founded, there is nothing strikingly new ; itis 
indeed one of those which a reader versed in works of fancy, or 
story-telling lore, would be apt to imagine he had often encoun- 
tered before in some shape or other. Possessing rather the sim- 
ple air of a matter of fact narrative, than the complexity of a fa- 
bricated tale, and the time being laid at a very recent date, it seems 
more likely to be a current popular story, selected for its interest- 
ing catastrophe by his lordship when he was in Turkey, than a 
tale of his own invention. 

Giaffir, a Turkish Pacha, having murdered his brother Abdal- 
lah, spares his infant son Selim, and rears him up as his own by a 
Grecian slave, confiding the secret only to his chief slave Haroun. 
Selim, having access to the haram, grows up in fraternal inter- 
course with Giatlir’s daughter Zuleika, who, believing him to be 
her brother, loves him with the purest and most fervent affection. 

The attachment of Selim is of a more ardent character, for, 
having been secretly informed by Haroun of his real history, he 
regards Zuleika with all the impassioned tenderness of a lover ; 
while towards her father he cherishes the most fixed and deadly 
resentment. Giaffir, also conscious of deserving the vengeance 
of Selim, and full of the alarms and insecurity of a guilty mind, 
watches him wilh a jealous and uneasy eye, and marks with dis- 
trust, the air and tone of defiance which the latter daily assumes. 

Such is the situation of the characters at the opening of the 
peem; when Giafiir seated in his divan, having heard that Zulei- 
ka had that morning been seen without the haram’s walls, orders 
the chamber to be cleared, and Haroun, chief of the haram guard, 
io bring Zuleika befere him; denouncing vengeance against him 
whose eye had beheld her unveiled. Haroun having departed, 
Selim boldly acknowledges himself to be the offending person, and 
tells Giaffir, 


““Know—for the fault, if faulf there be, 
Was mine—then fall thy frowns on me! 
So lovelily the morning shone 
That—let the old and weary sleep— 
I could not; and to view alone 
The fairest scenes of land and deep, 
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ORIGINAL REVIEW. 


With none to listen and reply 
To thoughts with which my heart beat high, 
Were irksome—for whate’er my mood, 
Tu socth I love not solitude : 
I on Zuleika’s slumber broke, 
And as thou knowest that for me 
Soon turus the haram’s grating key, 
Before the guardian slaves awoke 
We to the cypress groves had flown, 
Aud made earth, main, and heaven our own.” 


The reader of the poem, who is not yet informed of the true rela- 
tion that subsists between Gisffir and Selim, is shocked at hearing 
a father speak to a son in terms, not of salutary, parental rebuke, 
nor even of indignant severity, but of malignant reproach, indica- 


ting a settled abhorrence and contempt. 
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‘Son of a slave!” the Pacha said, 

“ From unbelieving mother bred, 

Vain were a father’s hopes to see 

Aught that becomes a man in thee. 

Thou, when thy arm should bend the bow, 
And hurl the dart, and curb the steed, 
Thou Greek in soul, if not in creed, 

Must pore where babbling waters flow, 

And watch unfolding roses blow. 

Would that yon orb, whose matin glow 

Thy listless eyes so much admire, 

Would lend thee something of his fire! 

Thou who wouldst see this battlement 

By christian cannon piecemeal rent— 

Nay, tamely view old Stambol’s wall 

Before the dogs of Moscow fall—- 

Nor strike one stroke for life or death 

Against the curs of Nazareth, 

Go——let thy less than woman’s hand 

Assume the distaff, not the brand. 

But Haroun !—to my daughter speed— 

And hark—of thine own head take heed— 

If thus Zuleika oft takes wing— 

Lhou see’st yon bow it hath a string!” 
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As the nature of young Selim is beautifully disclosed in the bold 
candour with which he assumes to himself the blame of taking 
Zuleika abroad, and in the refined sensibility to the beauties of 
nature, which he urges as his motives for doing it—so is the cha- 
racter of Giaflir at once unfolded by his speech, and particularly 
by the reference in the last line to the bow-string. 

The indignation of Selim, which, though suppressed in speech, 
breaks forth from his eye, and is perceived by Giaffir, gives rise to 
a most admirable scene, in which the perception of some mystery 
of “occulted guilt” begins to dawn upon the reader. 





“ No sound from Selim’s lip was heard, 
At least that met old Giaffir’s ear, 
But every frown and every word 
Pierced Keener than a christian sword— 
‘Son of a slave!—reproach’d with fear— 
Those gibes had cost another dear. 
Son of a slave !—and who my sire ?” 
Thus held his thoughts their dark career, 
And glances even of more than ire 
Flash forth—then faintly disappear. 
Old Giaffir gazed upon his son 
And started—for within his eye 
He read how much his wrath had done, 
He saw rebellion there begun— 
‘ Come hither boy ! What, no reply? 
I mark thee—and I know thee too; 
But there be deeds thou dar’st not do: 
But if thy beard had manlier length, 
And if thy hand had skill and strength, 
I'd joy to see thee break a lance, 
Albcit against my own perchance.’ ” 








“ As sneeringly these accents fell, 
On Selim’s eye he fiercely gazed— 
That eye returned him glance for glance, 
And proudly to his sire’s was raised, 
Till Giaffir’s quailed and turn’d askanee-— 
And why—he felt, but durst not tell.” 
Vou. THE. Nem Neriez. 43 
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We have more than once heard it asked, by persons who ac- 
knowledged the pleasure they had received from Lord Byron’s 
poetry, wherein consisted their instruction ?—a question which could 
only have been suggested by a very narrow and a partial view of 
the nature of that mode of instruction peculiar to certain kinds of 
poetry and works of fiction. Were there no cther kind of instruc- 
tion but the preceptive communication of moral truth, many of the 
most valuable productions of the muse, in every language, must 
renounce their claim to utility: but if, in poetry, or any other 
works of invention, incidents and human actions are so finely 
imagined, and so judiciously conducted to interesting results, as to 
awaken the nobler passions, to animate and inflame the finer feel- 
ings, and to give to our affections a tendency favourable to virtue 
and hostile to vice, they surely are instructive, and in the 
most successful way too; insinuating through the fascination of 
pleasure, the improvement of our moral and intellectual faculties. 
The poem before us is replete with this. In what possible form 
of words could the firm confidence and unabashed courage, result- 
ing from conscious rectitude, be more attractively displayed than 
in the conduct of young Selim; or the meanness and timidity into 
which authority and power themselves are sunk by secret guilt than 
by that of Giaffir, in the six lines last quoted. The very same has, 
m many instances of secret guilt, been presented in different 
shapes, by our best poets—by Shakspeare frequently ; and we 
recollect a very beautiful passage to that effect, in Scott’s Marmion, 
where the Palmer outlooks Marmion. 


* Rising upon his pilgrim staff 
Right opposite the palmer stood, 
His thin dark visage seen but half, 
Half hidden by his hood ; 
Still fixed on Marmion was his look, 
Which he who ill such gaze could brook, 
Strove by a frown to quell.” 


A. beautiful passage, but which we think outdone by that between 
Giaffir and Selim—though Mr. Scott has generalized his into 4 
fine moral reflection. 
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“ Thus oft it haps that when within 
‘They shrink at sense of secret sin, 
A feather daunts the brave ; 
A fool’s wild speech confounds the wise, 
And proudest princes veil their eyes 
Before their meanest slave.” 


In the works of Lord Byron there are too many passages in- 
dicative of secret sorrow, to leave a doubt in the reader’s mind that 
his heart is a prey to melancholy ; while the topics upon which 
these break out, show that the root of that melancholy is love 
robbed by death of its hopes; and the warmth with which his 
imagination glows in his many effusions upon female beauty and 
excellence, evinces the depth to which his heart was engaged. Of 
those we offer the following to justify our remarks : 


“ Who hath not proved—how feebly words essay 
To fix one spark of beauty’s heavenly ray ? 
Who doth not feel—until his failing sight 

Faints into dimness with its own delight— 

His changing cheek—his sinking heart confess 
The might—the majesty of loveliness? 

Such was Zuleika—such around her shone 

The nameless charms unmark’d by her alone— 
The light of love—the purity of grace— 

The mind—the music breathing from her face ! 
The heart whose softness harmonized the whole— 
And O! that eye was in itself a soul!” 


That this exquisite picture is drawn from the remembrance of her 
whose loss causes his melancholy, appears from a note affixed to 
the words “ Music breathing from her face,” which note, by the 
way, contains a more exquisitely poetical figure than any in the 
whole poem. “ After all, (says he,) this is rather to be felt than 
described—still [ think there are some who will understand it— at 
least they would have done had they beheld the countenance 
whose speaking harmony suggested the idea; for this passage is 
not drawn from imagination, but memory—that mirror which 
affliction dashes to the earth, and looking down upon the fragments 
only beholds the reflection multiplied.” 
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340 ORIGINAL REVIEW. 


After some strong expressions of tenderness for his daughter, 
Giaffir informs her that she must prepare to receive as her husband 
Osman, a Bey of the House of Carasman, and leaves her, accom- 
panied only by Haroun and Selim. 

In the scene which follows, Lord Byron evinces a clear insight 
into the human heart, and the most happy method of approaching 
it. Sunk in horror at the sentence passed upon Guleika by the 
pacha, Selim stands absorbed in sullen silence, almost proof against 
all her tender blandishments, till, ignorant of the real cause, she 
suggests the idea that the Bey to whomshe is betrothed is an enemy 
of Selim’s, in which case she swears by Mecca’s shrine that he 
shall not have her hand. Roused by this tender avowal, he presses 
her tillhe obtains her consent to leave the haram at twilight, and walk 
with him to the seaside, in order that he may in privacy unfold to 
her a secret of importance to them both, and emphatically tells her 
that he is not what he appears. 

Lord Byron upon many occasions discloses the softness, the 
warmth, and the sweet plaintiveness of Ovid, though it cannot be 
said of him, as it was of that poet when he was living in exile at 
Pontus, that his sorrows depress his genius—we doubt whether at 
any time more rapturous effusions of tenderness ever escaped the 
Roman poet than some which enrich the production we are consi- 
dering. For instance, when Zuleika is endeavouring to reconcile 


him to himself, and make him speak to her: 


“ O, Selim dear! O, more than dearest! 
Say is it I thou hat’st or fearest ? 

Come, lay thy head upon my breast, 
And I will kiss thee iato rest.” 


‘‘ My love thou surely knew’st before, 
It ne’er was less, nor can be more. 
To see thee, hear thee, near thee stay, 
And hate the night, I know not why; 
Save that we meet not but by day— 
With thee to live, with thee to die, 
I dare not to my hope deny : 
Thy cheek, thine eyes, thy lips to kiss, 
Bike this—and this—no more than this, 
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For Alla! sure thy lips are flame, 

What fever in thy veins is flushing ? 
My own hath nearly caught the same, 

At least I feel my cheek too blushing.” 


With an agreement between them to meet at twilight and retire to 
the seashore the first Canto ends. 

In the opening of the second Canto, the author indulges in that 
fondness for classic lore and classic ground which, next to the great 
master passion already alluded to, seems to hold the most supreme 
sovereignty over his heart. 'The night scene to which he brings 
Selim and Zuleika, is placed upon the highest of classic ground— 
the margin of the Hellespont; and this suggests to his enriched 
fancy the story of Hero and Leander, from which a train of recol- 
lections arise, and foremost among them Troy, and the divine bard 
to whom that celebrated city owes its immortality, and, perhaps, 
its existence. Readers, whose thoughts are raised to a view of 
such lofty themes, wiil peruse this part of the poem with great 
delight. Allusions, in themselves very beautiful, are often in- 
jured by being introduced without any obvious connexion with 
the main subject. But nothing can be imagined more interestingly 
relative than this of Hero and Leander to the story in hand; be- 
cause not only the scene but the tragical catastrophe, and the 


causes that led to it, are in effect the same; and the recollection. 


of the story of antiquity brings the mind of the reader into a 
mood fitted for the reception of the melancholy catastrophe of 
the modern. Indeed, no scholar can read the works of this au- 
thor without observing the sublimed spirit of erudition which (te 
borrow the words of Doctor Parr) “ pervade with essential fra- 
rance” all his compositions. In that before us, after the beau- 
tiful allusion above, and a tribute to “the blind old man of Scio’s 
rocky Isle,’’ he indulges in the following apostrophe : 


“O! yet—for there my steps have been, 
These feet have pressed the sacred shore, 
These limbs that buoyant wave hath borne— 
Minstrel! with thee to muse, to mourn— 
To trace again those fields of yore— 

Believing every hillock green 
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Contains no fabled hero’s ashes— @ dis 
.% And that-around the undoubted scene an 
1b Thine own ‘ broad Hellespont’ still dashes— pal 
wa) Be long my lot—and cold were he | 
Big Who there could gaze denying thee!” 
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i Of our author’s classic enthusiasm a stronger proof cannot be — 
ih | imagined, than a fact mentioned by him in a note to this passage, | 

it i | namely, that he swam across the Hellespont. — ; 

ay Zuleika, conducted by Selim in the dress of a Turkish sailor, | 

i a arrives at a grotto near the shore. Here he unfolds to her the i 
: 








ae il secret of his birth, and of his father’s murder, and informs her | 
ae that during the absence of Giaffir in the war with Paswan Oglou, | 
ah i Maroun indulged him with liberty to go abroad, availing himself | 
id i of which he had visited the Grecian Islands, and become the chief |” 
1 of a band of pirates, who were now on their way to the shore | 
at with a bark to convey her and him to a retreat he had provided for | 
‘ H ap their reception and security, in one of those islands—and he en- | 
: forces his solicitations for her departure with him, by reminding | 
her that if she return back to the haram, the next morning will/} 4 
| place her in the possession of Sultan Osman. ‘The whole of this [7 sien; 
i i interesting scene is conducted by the author with great art, and in |) jijs y 
a charming uninterrupted strain of fine poetry. One passage | play 
claims very particular applause for the fervid glow of feeling—the | 
enthusiastic rapture in which he describes his emotions on being : 


set at liberty by Haroun. 
«°Tis vain—my tongue cannot impart : 


My aLMOST DRUNKENNESS OF HEART, 4 
When first this liberated eye 
e 

b 
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Survey’d earth—ocean—sun and sky! 
As if my spirit pierced them through, 
And all their inmost wonders knew— 

One word alone can paint to thee 





That more than feeling———I was free! 
Ken for thy presence ceased to pine— ; 
The world—nay—heaven itself, was mine.” i 
And now for the catastrophe—while Selim is speaking to Zulei | 
ka, the approach of a multitude of people with torches gives them | 
the sad intelligence that their escape from the haram has beer | 
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discovered. The poet rises with the exigency, and presents such 
an animated picture of the tremendous situation of the hapless 
pair that the reader imagines he sees it passing before him. 


‘* But ere her lip, or even her eye, 
Essayed to speak, or look reply— 
Beneath the garden’s wicket porch 
| Far flash’d on high a blazing torch! 
: Another—and another—and another— 
: ‘O! fly—no more—yet now my more than brother !’ 
Far—wide through every thicket spread 
The fearful lights are gleaming red; 
Nor these alone—for each right hand 
Is ready with a sheathless brand :--- 


7 





] 

f They part, pursue, return, and wheel 
fF With searching flambeau, shining steel ; 
e And last of all his sabre waving, 

rp Stern Giaffir in his fury raving, 

. And now almost they touch the cave--- 


O! must that grot be Selim’s grave ?”--- 


! As a last, but almost hopeless effort, Selim fires a pisto! as a 
> |Fsignal to his band to approach the shore, and determines to fight 
fi Fehis way to the bark. In no part of his works has the poet dis- 
€ |) played more genius than in his description of the result. 
e 
: 


“* One bound he made, and gain’d the sand— 
Already at his feet hath sunk 
The foremost of the prying band— 
A gasping head, a quivering trunk; 
Another falls---but round him close 
A swarming circle of his foes: 
From right to left his path he cleft, 
And almost met the meeting wave ;— 
His boat appears—not five oars’ length— 
His comrades strain with desperate strength 
O! are they yet in time to save? 
His feet the foremost breakers lave ; 
His band are plunging in the bay, 
‘Their sabres glitter through the spray ; 
Wet---wild—unwearied to the strand 
They struggle---now they touch the land! 
They come---’tis but to add to slaughter--- 
His heart’s hest bloed is on the water!” 
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Here we find the poet’s words keep pace with the confused 
celerity of the transaction. The persons of his drama are/ 
breathless with fury, ardour, effort—~and so seems his muse :—the | 
fearful anxiety—the painful suspense, are kept up to the very last | 
moment of Selim’s existence—and the abruptness, as well as the | 
particular words announcing his fall, are singularly beautiful, ap- | 
propriate, and affecting. From this to the end of the poem, all is / 
one continued blaze of poetic five, in which the particular details | 
before judiciously overlooked in order to get at the catastrophe, and — 
particularly the death of Zuleika, are recapitulated. ‘To extract all | " 
that we admire in this poem, would be to transcribe almost the whole | 
of it. We fear that our admiration of the work may have already — 
led us to trespass too far on some of our readers—but we are ‘ 
satisfied that those whose judgment is most desirable will be|- 
pleased. ‘To the book itself we refer them for a multitude o/ } 
beauties which it would be inconsistent with the nature of this! : 
article to introduce into it by way of extract. 4 

Upon the whole, the Bride of Aby.dos, as it seems to have been 
conceived in a season of sorrow, deep and sincere, so it is breathed 
forth in the sweetest accents of plaintive poetry. Even in the} 
irregularities of the verse there is harmony ;—and a certain” 
wildness and disorder which pervades it, in common with most of | 
Lord Byron’s poems, far from creating perplexity and disgust, as 
in other hands they generally do, fascinate with their gracefulness, ~ 
and delight with their beauty. How different from the ordinary | 
cant of Cupid’s flames and darts, and the fulsome wailings of the 
mob of amatory rhymers, are the felicitous “ breathing thoughts,” 
the nervous diction, and the soft and elegant numbers of our 
poet; of what author can more be said in praise than that he dif- 
fers essentially from that herd? The merits of Lord Byron, how- | 
ever, stand upon a still stronger foundation—the positive, intrinsi 
excellence of his poetry: for we venture to affirm that he who 
reads his Bride of Abydos, without breathing a wish for a long 
continuance of his lordship’s labours, can be but little susceptible | 
of the thrilling sensations of delight imparted by genuine poetry. | 

We cannot, however, dismiss the work without one observation Z 
more. The only exceptionable point attending it is its title. To | 
us it appears a palpable misnomer. - Zuleika, the only female in | 
it, is not a BRIDE. C. E 
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HALLOW MY FANCIE. 
3 | 
| Anonymous, 
| 
' In melancholic fancie 

Out of myself, 
j In the Vulcan dancie, 
; All the world surveying, 

| Nowhere staying, 
, Just like a fairie-elf; 
f Out o’er the tops of highest mountains skipping, 
; Out o’er the hills, the trees and valleys tripping, 
Out o’er the ocean seas, without an oar or shipping. 
Hallow my fancie, whither wilt thou go? 
Amidst the misty vapours, 

Fain would | know, 
P What doth cause the tapours. 
" Why the clouds benight us, 
; And affright us, 
t While we travel here below. 
5 Fain would | know, what makes the roaring thunder, 
, And what these lightnings be that rend the clouds asundery 
‘ And what these comets are, on which we gaze and wonder. 
y Hallow my fancie, whither wilt thou go? 


Fain would I know the reason, 
Why the little ant, 
r Allthe summer season, 
Layeth up provision, 
On condition, 
To know no winter’s want: 
P And how huswives, that are so good and painful, 
: Do unto their husbands prove so good and gainful, 


: And why the lazy drones to them do prove disdainful. 
. Hallow my fancie, whither wilt thou go? 
Ships, ships, will deserie you, 
Amidst the main, 
} I will come and try you, 
) What you are protecting, 
And projecting, 


What’s your end and aim. 


Vor. TE. New Series. 44 
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POETRY. 


One goes abroad for merchandise and trading, 

Another stays to keep his country from invading, 

A third is coming liome with rich and wealth of lading. 
Hallow my faucie, whither wilt thou go? 


When I look before, 
There I do behold, 
There’s none that sees or knows; 
All the world’s a gadding, 
Running madding, 
None doth his station hold. 
He that is below, envieth him that riseth, 
And he that is above, him that’s below despiseth ; 
So every man his plot and counterplot deviseth. 
Hallow my fancie, whither wilt thou go? 


5 AMON Be este rin 


Look, look what bustling 
Here | do espy! 
Each other justling, 
Every one turmoiling, 
Th’ other spoiling, 
As I did pass them by. 
One sitteth musing in a dumpish passion, 
Another hangs his head, because he’s out of fashion ; 
A third is fully bent on sport and reereation. 
Hallow my fancie, whither wilt thou go? 





Amidst the foamy ocean, 
Fain would | know, 
What doth cause the motion, 
And returning 
In its journeying, 
And doth so seldom swerve! 
And how these little fishes, that swim beneath salt water, 
Do never blind their eye, methinks it is a matter, 
An inch above the reach of old F rra Pater! 
Hallow my fancie, whither wilt thou go? 


Fain would I be resolved 
How things are done ; 
And where the_bull was calved 
Of bioody Phalaris, — 
And where the tailor is, 
‘That works to the man i’ the moon ! 
Fain would i know how Cupid aims so rightly ; 
And how these little fairies do dance and leap so lightly ; 
And where fair Cynthia makes her ambles nightly. 
Hallow my fancie, whither wilt thou go? 
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In eonceit like Phaeton, 
Vil mount Phebus’ chair : 
Having ne’er a hat on, 
All my hairs a burning, 
In my journeying, 
Hurrying through the air. 
Fain would I hear his fiery horses neighing, 
And see how they on foamy bits are playing, 
Ali the stars and planets I will be surveying! 
Haliow my fancie, whither wilt thou go? 
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O from what ground of nature 
Doth the pelican, 
That self devouring creature, 
Prove so froward, 
And untoward 
Her vitals for to strain ! 
And why the subtle fox, while in death’s wounds is lying, 
Hoth not lament his pangs by howling and by crying; 
And why the milk-white swan doth sing when she’s a dying. 
: Hallow my fancie, whither wilt thou go? 


Rumer Seta 


Fain would { conclude this, 
At least make essay, 
What similitude is; 
Why fowls of a feather 
Flock and fly tegether, 
,nd lambs know beasts of prey. 
How nature’s alchymists, these smail laborious creatures, 
Acknowledge still a prince in ordering their matters, 
And suffer none to live, who slothing lose their features. 
Hallow my fancie, whither wilt thou go? 


I’m rapt with admiration 
When I do ruminate, 
Men of an occupation, 
How each one ealls him brother, 
Yeteach envieth other, 
And yet still intimate ! 
Yea I admire to see since nature’s farther sundered, 
Than Antipodes to us. It is not to be wondered, 
In myriads ye'll find, of one mind scarce a hundred ! 
Hallow my fancie, whither wilt thou go? 










What multitude of notions 
Doth perturb my pate, 
Considering the motions, 
How the heavens are preserved, 
And this world served, 
In moisture, light, and heat! 
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If one spirit sits the outmost circle turning, 

sia Or one turns another continuing in journeying, 

+ Bin If rapid cireles motion be that which they call burning. 
Hallow my fancy, whither wilt thou go? 





te Fain also would I prove this, 
nf By considering, 
aT | What that, which you call love, is; 
i Whether it be a folly, 
Or a melancholy, 
3. Or some heroic thing! 
| Fain I'd have it proved, by one whom love hath wounded, 
And fully upon one his desire hath founded, 
Whom nothing else could please, though the world were rounded. 
Hallow my fancie, whither wilt thou go? 
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To know this world’s centre, 
Height, depth, breadth, and length, 
Fain would I adventure, 
To search the hid attractions if 
Of magnetic actions, 
And adamantine strength. 
Fain would I know, if in some lofty mountain, 
Where the moon sojourns, if there be trees, or fountain, 
If there be beasts of prey, or yet be fields to hunt in. * 
Hallow my fancie, whither wilt thou go? 
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Fain would T have it tried 4 
By experiment, - 
By none can be denied ; : 
If in this bulk of nature : 
There be voids less or greater, 
Or all remains complete. 
Fain would I know, if beasts have any reason ; 
If falcons killing eagles do commit a treason ; 
If fear of winter’s want make swallows fly the season. 
Hallow my fancie, whither wilt thou go? 


Hallow, my fancie, hallow, 
Stay, stay at home with me; 

I can thee no longer follow ; 

For thou hast betrayed me, 
et And bewrayed me, 
ey ie It is too much for thee. 
| Stay, stay at home with me, leave off thy lofty soaring, 
ig Stay thou at home with me, and on thy books be poring, 
me an: For he that goes abroad lays little up in storing : 
: Thou’rt welcome home my fancie, welcome home to me. 











POERTRY- 


THE VIOLET. 
By Walter Scott. 


THE violet, in her green wood bower, 
Where birchen boughs with hazels mingle, 

May boast itself the fairest flower 

~ In glen, or copse, or forest dingle. 


Though fair her gems of azure hue, 
Beneath the dew-drop’s weight reclining ; 
I've seen an eye of lovelier blue, 
More sweet through wat’ry lustre shining. 


The summer sun that dew shall dry, 
Ere yet the day be past its morrow ; 

Nor longer in my false love’s eye, 
Remain’d the tear of parting sorrow. 


TO BLOSSOMS, 


Farr pledges of a fruitful tree,. 
Why do you fall so fast? | 
Your date is not so past; 

But you may stay yet here awhile, 
To blush and gently smile ; 

And go at last. 


What were you born to be 
An hour or two’s delight ; 
And so to bid good night ; 
*T was pity nature brought you forth 
Merely to show your worth, 
And lose you quite. 


But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave : 

And after they have shown their pride, 
Like you awhile, they glide 

Into the grave! 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue EMPORIUM OF ARTS AND ScrENCcES.—Several numbers of a new 
series of this work have appeared in Philadelphia. The present editor is Mr. Tho- 
mas Cooper, Professor of Chymistry, &c. in Dickenson College. ! he talents and 
information of this gentleman are calculated to render this work highly useful both 
to manufacturers and men of mere theory. The form of the work is altered from 
a monthly publication to a larger size, which appears every two months ‘The chief 
contents of the numbers of the present series already published, are several papers 
written by the editor, purporting to be treatises on several of the most interesting 
branches of the useful manufactures, and their auxiliary machines. ‘‘ e cannot help 
thinking the editor is treading on dangerous ground in attempting to compress sys- 
tematic articles of this kind into the limits of a periodical publication, and might 
have been more useful in merely publishing such part of his articles as is new, or 
searce and difficult to be procured The bulk of the articles will prevent their be- 
ing read for mere amusemenf; and the mixture of old and well known processes 
will render them heavy and uninteresting to the adept. Still, however, they con- 
tain a mass of information, which is extremelv valuable from its compression and 
the list of authorities which is given The other papers, on miseellaneous subjects, 
are, on the whole, well drawn up, althongh a few inaccuracies occur, and the whole 
work is well deserving of the public favour. R. 


Bruce’s JouRNAL.—We are happy to notice the publication of a fourth num- 
ber of the American Mineralogical Journal, by Archibald Bruce, M.D of New- 
York. This work, which is principally devoted to the development of the mineral- 
ogy of this country, and the promotion of general and local mineralogical informa- 
tion, has been perused with great interest and approbation bv the scientific circles of 
Europe. The vast and varied tracts of natural history in this country have as vet 
been but partially explored, and, perhaps, none so slightly as that of mineralogy. 
Naturalists, therefore, still look to it as, in some degree, a terra incognita, and hail 
with satisfaction all works like the present, which serve to throw any light on its 
almost untrodden regions. The present number comp'etes the first volume, and 
contains, among other interesting articles, a paper on the geology and mineralogy 
of the Island of New-York, by Dr. Akerly. Another on the minerals in the vici- 
nity of Raltimore, by Robert Gilmore, jun Esq. and a third on some of the ores of 
Titanium, discovered within the United States, by Dr. Bruce. What we chiefly 
lament about this valuable work, is the extreme slowness of its growth: the present 
volume having been a very longtime attaining its full size. It is ohserved, however, 
that those natural productions which are of slowest growth, are longest lived; if 
there be any analogy between those and the productions of the mind, we may augur 
to Dr. Bruce’s work an extreme and tenacious old age. 


Co.Lies’s TELEGRAPH —It is with pleasure we learn that the attention of 
government has been attracted to the very simple and excellent telegraph of Mr. 
Colles. Orders have been received by him from the war department to have tele- 
graphs erected at Sandy-Hook, the Narrows, and New-York, on experiment. Mr. 
C. has improved his plan still further, and we have no doubt that it will yield the 
most perfect satisfaction. ‘ 


BritTisu Poets. —Part of the manuscript of a new work, from the pen of 
Thomas Campbell, autho of the Pleasures of Hope, &e. has been received, and is 
in the hands of Messrs. Rastburn, Kirk & Co. for publication. This work will con- 
sist of selections from British poets, from the reign of Fdward IIT to the present 
time, with critical and biographical notices. Ttis the fruit of a great deal o” study 
and labour, and will present, in the compass of three octavo volumes, a general, and 
at the same time a luminous and critical view of the whole region of British poetry. 
Something of the kind has been presented in Ellis’s Specimens; but that work 
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comes down only tothe end of the sixteenth century ; whereas this will reach to the 
end of the eighteentn century, and wili likewise contain more specimens from the 
stock of sterling ola p-etry. A work of this kind, executed by such a pen, has long 
been a desideratum in our literature; but is peculiarly desirable in this country, 
where every oue is so engaged in the hurry oi business as to have little of the quiet 
leisure necessary to extensive and critical research; and when also the collections of 
rare books and old authors are so searce, as to afford but little access to tuose remote 
fountains of elegant literature. 


E. J. Coale, of altimore, has in press Demetrius, a Russian romance. 


A new poem has appeared in England, irom the pen of Robert Southey, entitled 
Roderick, tue Last of the Goths. It is expected shortly to be republished in this 


country. 


————— 


REPORT OF THE PROGRESS OF CHYMISTRY. 
[From the Monthly Magazine for November. ] 


Mr. Brande, the ingenious successor of Sir Humphrey Davy in the chymical chair 
at the Royal institution, has read before the Royal ~ociety a second paper on the 
state in which ai ohol, or pure ardent spirit, exists in fermented lyuors. it has 
been usually supposed that aicohol was a product of the process of distiliation, and the 
experiments of Mr. B have been instituted with a view to ascertain the correctness 
or incorrectness 0° this opinion. He had previously concluded that any new arrange- 
ment of the ultimate elements of wine, which cou'd oceasion the formation of aleghol, 
would constantly be attended with other marks of decomposition, and that carbon 
would be deposited, or carbonic acid evolved; neither of which circumstances does 
actually take place. He has succeeded in showing that aleohol may be separated from 
wine without the intervention of heat, and that the same proportion may be thus pro- 
cured as that yielded by distillation. His plan is asfollows He first separates the 
colouring matter and the acid of the wine, by means of a concentrated solution of sub- 
acetate of lead, and then, by sub-carbonate of potash, he finally disengages from it the 
alcohol. He answers the assertion, that a mixture ofalcoho! and water, in the same 
proportion in which it exists in wine, is much more intoxicating than the same quan- 
tity of wine itself, by proving that the union is incomplete ; and he states also, that : he 
acid and extractive matter blunt very much the real strength of the wine. Mr. B. 
therefore, again concludes, that the whole quantity of alcohol which is found after dis- 
tillation, had actually pre-existed in the fermented liquor operated on. 

Mr. Gay-Lussac has now demonstrated that there are only three different oxides 
of iron which are perfectly distinct from each other; and that the various eolours 
which some of them assume arise from their different states of aggregation ‘The first 
oxide, which is white, and which is obtained whenever iron decomposes water by 
means of an acid, the acid not furnishing the oxygen by being itself also decomposed, 
consists of 100 parts of iron, and 28 of oxygen. The second oxide which is produced 
by burning iron in oxygen, or in atmospheric air, at a very elevated temperature, or 
where water is decomposed by iron without the au«iliary presence of an aeid, con- 
tains 38 per cent. of oxygen. This second oxide, when in a mass, is of a blackish 
gray colour, and when precipitated, is of a deep brown, but when very minutely di- 
vided, itisgreen. It is also very magnetic. The third, the red oxide, is composed 
of 100 parts of iron and 42 parts of oxygen. Ina natural state the white oxide does 
not exist, except in combination with carbonic acid. 

The celebrated hypothesis of Sir 4umphrey Davy, which assures that muriatie 
acid is acompound of chlorine and hydrogen, and not a compound, as has hitherto 
been supposed, of oxygen and some unknown base, is still unsanctioned by the opi- 
nions of many of our firstchymists. Among these, professor Berzelius, of Stockholm, 
says, although it is difficult, experimentally, to demonstrate the incorreetness of Sir 
Humphrey’s hy pothesis, that, according to the very luminous doctrine of definite pro- 
portions, which was first given to the chymical world some years ago, by the celebra- 
ted “fr. Dalton, of Manchester, and of the truth of which ir ‘4umphrey himself, 
withe ery ovher scientific chymist, entertains no doubt, there are many combinations 
of muriatic acid, which, if explained according to Davy’s hypothesis, are quite ineon- 
sistent with well-ascertained chymical proportions. At any rate, he at least thinks 
that all the facts at present known concerning mouriatic acid and its combinations, 
raay be equally well explaincd upon our old opinions. 
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THE LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
MANCHESTER. 


This distinguished society has just published the second volume ofits second series, 
containing, among others, the following papers: 

An uccount of some Experiments to ascertain whether the Force of Steam be in 
proportion tothe generating Heut, by John Sharpe, Esg.—Mr. Sharpe’s experi- 
Mvuts have ascertained two things: +. 1 hat water heats equably, or in the same time 
(supposing the heating cause the same) from 120 deg. up to : he highest temperature 
that it can reach without boil.ng, (and that temperature depends upon the pressure. ) 
Suppose, for exampie, that it 1s heated 10 deg. or from 120 deg. to 1.0 deg. in three 
minuies; it will be heated from 27. deg. to 280 deg in the same time. This is avery 
curious fact, and uot easily explained, unless the thermometer is an inaccurate mea- 
surer of heat 2 ¢ hat six ounces of steam of 212 deg. condensed into water, give 
out as much heata six ounces of steam at the temperature 275 deg ; but the second 
SiX Ounces Come Over in a much shorter period -han the first. Fherefore the density 
of steam at 212 deg is 15u times greater than at 32 deg ; and its density at .5~ deg. 
is twice as great asat 2 2deg. Hence we have the specific gravity of steam at dif- 
ferent temperatures as follows : 

Sp. Gray. 


At 3» deg. - ~ - - ° 0.0046 
212 - - - - - - - 0.6896 
252 - - - - - - 1.3792 
307 - - - - - - 2.7584 


‘This expiains the elasticity of steam in a satisfactory manner, and brings it under the 
same law as common air, and all the other elastic fluids. 

On Respiration and Animal Heat, by John Dalton, Esg —The pheno:mena of res- 
pirat‘on described by ‘ir. Daiton in this paper, are as follows:—A portion of the oxy- 
ge: of the air inspired disappears, and is replaced by an equal bulk of carbonic acid 
gas. Uhe air expired is saturated with moisture, and its temperature is raised to 
about 98 deg. so that respiration is the source of animal heat. 

On the Meusure of Moving Farce, by Mr. Peter Ewart——A question has long 
been agitated, whether mechanical force is to be measured by the mass multiplied 
into the velocity, or into ‘he square of the velocity. The last of these opinions was 
adopted by Hooke and Huygens, in consequence of their observations on the mo- 
tionsof pendelums, It wasalso adopted by Smeaton, in consequence of his experi- 
ments on he mechanical action of water. Mr wart supports the opinion of Smea- 
ton with great force of reasoning. The essay is remarkable for the extensive know- 
ledge of the subject which the author dispiays, and for the great perspicuity of his 
reasoning, which is the consequence of this extensive knowledge. He gives a num- 
ber of examples, which he considers as inconsistent with the common notion, discus- 
ses these examples, and gives us a very full history of the opinions of mechenical 
writers en the subject ' 

On the Theories of the Excitement of Galvanic Electricity, by William Henry, 
UD F R. S. &c.—Sir Humphrey Davy has given a theory of the galvanic ener- 
<y, in which he conceives, that when the battery is composed of copper, zinc, and 
solution of common salt, the zine becomes positive, and the copper negative ; there- 
fore the zine attracts the oxygen and acid, which are negative ; and the copper, the 
hydrogen and alkali, which are positive. But this equilibrium is immediately de- 
stroyed by the formation of muriate of zine, and the evolution of hydrogen gas Hence 
the aetion of the zine and copper is again repeated, and this goes on as long asthe 
chymical action continues. Dr. Henry is also of opinion, that the primary excitement 
of electricity is owing to the chymical changes; but he conecives it to be essential to 
the activity of the battery; that one set of elements of the fluid should have no affinity 
for one of the metals Thus, in the preceding example, the oxyren and the acid 
combine with the zinc; but the hydrogen and alkali, having no affinity for the cop- 
per, deposite a portion of their electricity on it, and thus the accumulation proceeds. 
He accountsfor the evolution of the two constituents of a substance decomposed by 
the battery at the two poles, though ata distance from each other, by supposing a 
series of intermediate decompositions to go on Suppose water to be the substance 
decomposed, we may conceive a series of particles of water arranged between the 
two poles. An atom of oxygen gas escapes at the positive pole. The hydrogen pres 
viously combined with this atom, unites with the oxygen of the next particle of water; 
and this successive decomposition goes on till it reaches the negative pole, when the 
atom of hydrogen remaining, makes it escape in the form of gas. 
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